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THE WEEK. 


ANOTHER week of inaction increases the perplexity 
with which Eastern Europe is watching the proceedings 
of Russia and Austria in the Macedonian question. 
We are told that a scheme of reform has now been 
drawn up by the Ambassadors of the two Powers in Con- 
stantinople. It is described as of a ‘‘ palliative” 
nature, and is probably even less far-reaching than the 
somewhat Conservative French scheme. But nothing 
whatever has yet been done to force it upon 
the Sultan, and it is difficult to feel t' remotest 
interest in a document which seems . tined to 
add one more to the multitudinous Constitutions 
of the Ottoman Empire. In view of the fact that 
Macedonia already enjoys a liberal measure of repre- 
sentative government—on paper—the task of imposing 
much more elementary reforms—also on paper—might 
seem superfluous. The only reform Turkey really 
lacks—on paper—is proportional representation and 
perhaps female suffrage. It is a little difficult to guess 
why these Powers have been at the pains to frame a 
scheme of reform which they evidently have no inten- 
tion of enforcing before the inevitable insurrection breaks 
out. Refugees are crowding daily across the Mace- 
donian frontier into free Bulgaria with tales of robbery 
and murder, Exaggeration there may be, but 
3,000 peasants do not leave their homes and abandon 
their property to undertake a perilous journey on foot 
over snow-clad mountains without a very powertul 
motive, and it must be an aggravated form of oppres- 
sion which the hardened Macedonian peasant regards 
as unendurable. Meanwhile, Bulgaria is responding to 
the Sultan’s military preparations by taking the first 
steps to mobilise her army. The dilatory procedure 
of the Concert—if the Concert can be said to exist— 
is inexplicable unless Russia has made up her mind 
that the time has come to settle the Macedonian 
question with some finality—that is to say, by force. 


Mr. Bryce in his speech at Aberdeen sounded a 
warning on this Macedonian question to which it is to 
be hoped the Liberal Opposition will be quick to re- 
spond. Itis tolerably clear that Russia, France, and 
Austria are preparing for the reopening of the Eastern 
question, but it is so far quite uncertain what part, if 
any, our own Government intends to play. Will Lord 
Lansdowne use his influence to promote a genuine re- 
form in Macedonia on Cretan lines, or will he becontent to 
follow the lead of Germany as he has done in Venezuela? 
Germany, we are told, will be neutral. Neutrality in 
the present circumstances is a direct encouragement to 
the Sultan, especially when it happens to include the 
reorganisation of the Turkish army by German officers 
and the replenishing of the Sultan’s arsenals with 
German guns. Lord Lansdowne took the first false 
step when he entered a futile protest against the 
passage of Russian torpedo-boats through the Dar- 
danelles. Unless he proposes to follow up that chal- 
lenge to Russia by other hostile steps, it was a meaning- 
less provocation. Ifhe does intend to pursue an anti- 
Russian policy, he will almost certainly drift into an 
opposition to the one Power which seems disposed to 
bring any real pressure to bear on the Sultan. 


Our Government’s absurd adventure in Venezuela 
has reached another phase in the last week. On Wed- 
nesday the British Ambassador and the Venezuelan 
Agent agreed on a protocol which provided that the 
blockade should be raised and all outstanding questions 
referred to arbitration on the payment by Venezuela of 
45,500. The result therefore of our energy in block- 
ading and huckstering, and irritating America for two 
months is a reduction of our claim for immediate com- 
pensation for all the British subjects who had grievances 
against Venezuela to a demand for £5,500. This isthe 
dignified and effective way the Imperialist party 
chooses to vindicate the rights of the ‘‘ poor Trinidad 
fishermen.” But the trouble is not yet over. Germany, 
which has no poor fishermen but only bondholders to 
serve, stands out for £68,000. What will our Govern- 
mentdo? We pledged ourselves on November 11 to 
support Germany’s demands and only to desist by 
agreement. We further told Venezuela on December 2 
that we should require the immediate payment of a sum 
equal to that which may in the first instance be paid to 
the German Government. Altogether, the embarrass- 
ments caused by the inconceivable stupidity of our 
Government's proceedings seem interminable. Opinion 
in America is growing more and more indignant, but it 
is satisfactory to find that the Senate has ratified the 
Alaskan Boundary Treaty after some opposition. 


Tue significant events of the week, writes our 
Paris correspondent, have not been the discussion of 
the War Budget, the violent attack by M. Syveton, 
one of the leaders of the Nationalists, on the public 
teachers of the State primary schools, or the various 
military incidents, whose importance has been exagger- 
ated by the reactionary papers, but two new victories 
of the Radical Socialist and Socialist groups. At the 
end of the past month the Cabinet had been compelled 
to call upon the votes of the parties usually opposed to 
it—the Catholic Right and the Progressists. There was 
a notable example of this alliance on January 28 
and 29, when two Ministers appealed to the combi- 
nation, first to reject a motion on the immediate restric- 
tion of hours of labour in railway companies, secondly 
to obtain the vote of the annual grants for the Embassy 
to the Pope and for the French religious schools in 
foreign countries. The excitement created among the 
members of the Extreme Left by those votes, and 
especially by M. Combes’s speech, was intense, and 
the Prime Minister has been compelled to retract. 
M. Pelletan’s victory over (February 6) a coalition of 
the Opposition and a few Dissentient Liberals, various 
measures increasing the political power of the Prefects, 
show publicly that the authority of the Extreme Left 
upon the Cabinet and the Ministerial majority is stronger 
than ever. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S anger over the publication of 
the incidents of his interview with General de Wet’s 
deputation at Bloemfontein throws some light on the 
extent to which the usual correspondent’s information 
can be regarded as complete and impartial. Mr. 
Chamberlain. judging by his language on Tuesday, 
repented of his own heat and recriminations. It is 
certainly a little surprising to find a statesman who 
goes out to a colony to listen to grievances saying ‘I 
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am not here to be contradicted,” and complaining that 
for a deputation to present anything but compliments 
and flatteries to the Colonial Secretary is to be 
guilty of ‘‘discourtesy to a guest.” The general 
result of the conference is the final alienation 
of General de Wet, who announced his intention 
of working up an agitation of discontent against 
the Government. Ofthe specific points raised by Judge 
Hertzog, one seems to us of considerable importance. 
Judge Hertzog maintained that the terms of peace 
have not the force of law, and that the burgher has 
no protection in the courts if they are violated. He 
instanced the case of Muller, whose case it will be 
remembered was raised at the Colonial Office interview 
in September. This man was put on his trial in con- 
travention, as Mr. Chamberlain admitted last 
September, of the peace terms. He had to take his 
chance in a trial, whereas his immunity was promised 
in the peace terms. Yes, says Mr. Chamberlain, but 
he was acquitted. But the issue of the trial is quite 
irrelevant, for the case shows that a burgher cannot 
count on the observance of the peace terms or enforce 
his rights under them. Mr. Chamberlain replies that 
the Boers must trust the Government, but the Govern- 
ment, unhappily, is represented by an official in whom 
the Boers have no trust at all. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has made several speeches in 
Cape Colony, and he has spoken more than once of the 
necessity of reconciliation and unity. What has he 
done to encourage such a desirable consummation ? 
There is an active party in the colony, whose interest 
in politics is financial, whose headquarters are at 
Kimberley, whose programme is summed up in Dr. 
Jameson’s phrase, ‘‘ We must fight the Dutch politi- 
cally.” Mr. Chamberlain’s first speech was at Kim- 
berley ; he flattered Mr. Rhodes’s crimes ; he paid a 
great tribute to De Beers; he accepted two large 
presents from that company; and his general disposition 
may be collected from the fact that the Prime Minister, 
obnoxious to Kimberley because he was against sus- 
pension, was hissed ir his presence. Mr. Chamberlain 
had nothing to say then about “discourtesy to a 
guest.” In his subsequent speeches he has declared 
that the Republics would not have made war if it 
had not been for the Cape Dutch, and revived 
the old stories about a Dutch conspiracy. At 
Port Elizabeth, on Thursday, he said the British 
ought not to be suspicious of the Dutch, and then went 
on to declare that he wanted evidence that the Dutch 
had renounced their aspiration for separate Dutch supre- 
macy, thereby giving his sanction to all the suspicions 
he deprecates. These invitations to discord were accom- 
panied by an attack on Sir Gordon Sprigg’s Ministry, 
and the statement that it depended on the will of a 
Parliament elected by constituents of whom 10,000 had 
been disfranchised. He spoke of men who had ‘“en- 
gaged in a sanguinary rebellion against their own insti- 
tutions.” How many rebelled against the suspension of 
their own institutions, against martial law tyranny, 
public executions, and Lord Milner’s breach of his 
promise to see that they were protected? A more 
extraordinary method for composing the troubles of 
South Africa than that shown by Mr. Chamberlain we 
cannot conceive, and we do not wonder the Southamp- 
ton Council are divided on the question of doing 
honour to his achievements. 


THERE have been several illuminating contributions 
to the discussion of the native question in South Africa 
during the week. Of these the most important is 
undoubtedly the summary the 7imes printed on Monday 
of the report presented to Mr. Chamberlain by a com- 
mittee of engineers representing the various large 
mining groups of the Rand. This report recommended 
the importation of Asiatics, and ‘‘ more legal and moral 
pressure to compel a greater number of natives in 


British possessions to work and for a longer period.” 
The report continues: ‘It is gratifying to note that 
steps in this direction are being undertaken, not only for 
the benefit of the mines, but for all the industries of 
South Africa.” Thisparagraphis presumably an allusion 
to Lord Milner’s application of the 2s. tax that 
under the Transvaal végime was in abeyance. 
The report mentions that the average wage of 
the native was 49s. 9d. per month in 1899, and 
that at aconference held in Capetown in October, 1go00, 
rates were adopted of a minimum of 3os. and a maxi- 
mum of 35s. These rates were modified on Novem- 
ber 4, 1902, to the extent. that managers were allowed 
to extend piece or task work. The reasons against 
white labour are stated, but one sentence is much more 
suggestive than all the rest put together—the sentence 
in which the mine-owners speak of ‘“ that trail of the 
serpent, the formation of trade unions.” Lord Harris 
spoke on Monday at the meeting of the South African 
Gold Trust, and argued for the introduction of Chinese 
labour. He referred to a memorandum of his colleague 
Mr. Rudd on the general question; but he did not 
give the prominence it deserved to Mr. Rhodes’s state- 
ment that he was afraid of the white labourer lest as 
a voter ‘‘ he should hold the government of the country 
in the hollow of his hand.” 


THE question of the practicability of employing 
white labour is discussed in a very useful article in 
the /nvestors’ Review of February 7. Mr. Wilson points 
out that ‘no mines in the world yield such profits pro 
rata to the actual capital engaged in them as those of 
the Transvaal, yet it is almost the only country that 
claims to carry on its mining operations by the exclu- 
sion of unskilled white labourers.” He quotes some of 
the dividends of those companies, a dividend of 50 per 
cent. paid out by the Crown Reef Company in March 
and a further 75 per cent. in September ; a 25 per cent. 
by the Village Main Reef Company ; 75 per cent. by 
the Wemmer, roo per cent. by the Ferreira, and so on. 
These are dividends for a bad year. ‘‘In any case,” 
he concludes, ‘‘it is clear that the principal 
Main Reef mines, which pay fat dividends, could 
employ the white men if they chose, and _ still 
earn good, if slightly diminished, profits—that is, 
as working concerns, not as gambling pawns.” 
On the other part of the mine-owners’ case Mr. Bryce 
made a clear and strong declaration on Monday at 
Aberdeen, when, it is worth remarking, the vote of 
confidence was seconded by a Unionist who has 
returned to Liberalism. He quoted the example of the 
Spaniards, who thought it was necessary for the deve- 
lopment of their West Indian islands that the native 
Indians should be forced to work in the mines. In 
thirty or forty years the native Indians were killed off, 
and the Spaniards took to importing slaves from Africa. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON is not conspicuous for 
accuracy, as everyone knows who remembers the dis- 
cussions over Chitral. He told last Saturday a story 
to the effect that one of the Boer generals had 
said, on leaving the House of Commons, that ‘he 
wished he had known that Mr. Chamberlain was 
everything and C. B. and the rest (including Lord 
George) nothing.”” We do not much favour the practice 
of circulating stories of private conversations, but the 
Times seems to attach some importance to this one, and 
we strongly suspect that Lord George has got into his 
head a confused version of a conversation that occurred 
after the visit of the three generals to the Colonial 
Office. One of the generals, apropos of Lord 
Kitchener's silence about the amnesty, remarked that 
they wished they had known in South Africa that 
Mr. Chamberlain was everything and Lord Kitchener 
nothing. At Pretoria they had formed the opinion 
that Lord Kitchener was everything and Lord Milner 
nothing. 
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AFTER a turn with the municipal corporations Mr. 
Walter Long, the President of the Local Government 
Board, has had an interview with the County Councils 
Association upon the financial difficulties in which those 
bodies are already involved by the Education Act. 
Perhaps the wisest are those which postpone the evil 
day as long as possible ; but in any case it is interest- 
ing to read what administrators in the country think 
about the new Act. Sir J. T. Hibbert (Chairman of the 
Lancashire County Council) is typical : 

“ We think it is not desirable to lay any special or extra 
rate to meet the cost of bringing the new Act into operation. 
There is enough opposition against the Act without doing 
that, and we want rather to allay the flame than to increase 
it. It would have been desirable, had that been possible, 
to commence with a ‘ clean slate,’ but that is now out of the 
question, and what the authorities want is some means of 
greasing the wheels of the machine at the start.” 


Mr. Vibart Dixon (clerk to the Technical Com- 
mittee of the West Riding County Council) said that 
apart from the new rates caused by the working of the 
Act, the normal rate in the Riding for elementary 
education works out at about 6}d. Then there is the 
penny rate for higher education. Unless the taxpayer 
finds his proportion ab zniz¢io there will be a ‘‘ crushing 
and disastrous rate” which will seriously cripple the 
development of higher education. The difficulty arises 
because the subscribers to voluntary schools will now 
cease to subscribe to education, and all the voluntary 
schools will be quartered on the rates. It is impossible, 
of course, to get over this difficulty, and all that the 
Local Government Board and the Board of Education 
can dois to promise that the various grants shall be 
paid quarterly in advance. Meanwhile, the distrust 
which Liberals feel with regard to the Board of Educa- 
tion will be enhanced by Mr. Morant’s strange circular 
to the Association of Voluntary Schools. 


Tue War Commission has actually been meeting 
once more, and the official reports of its proceedings 
are again lighting up the columns of the daily papers. 
On Tuesday Lord Roberts continued to give evidence. 
The Commander-in-Chief, we are told, ‘in referring 
to the negotiations as to surrender with General 
L. Botha, immediately after the occupation of 
Pretoria, stated his views as to the causes which in- 
spirited the Boers at this date to renewed resistance.” 
Thereupon the curtain falls with a bang, and the expec- 
tant British public is leftin the dark. What in the name of 
common sense is the use of issuing suchareport ? Sir 
William Butler’s evidence on Wednesday was reported 
at somewhat greater length. It appears that he was 
asked to revise the existing schemes of defence in the 
Cape Colony as early as December, 1898. But in his 
case there is the same maddening official secrecy on 
the part of the Commission, though it is plain that 
there was an effort to make things disagreeable for 
Sir William Butler. The whole business is merely 
another example of the way in which the public is 
mystified and humbugged by Governments and Royal 
Commissions with their pompous array of big-wigs and 
their absurd pretensions té superior wisdom. The 
Times on Wednesday printed another article on ‘‘ The 
Problem of the Army,” dealing with the need for an 
Imperial staff. One pretty little sample of the 
chaos which exists at present may be cited: 
‘** Typical,” says the writer, ‘‘of our present military 
anarchy, is the fact that between two guns 
of the same type in the British and the Indian army 
there is a slight difference of bore which makes it 
impossible to interchange ammunition—a difference 
which both sides deplore, but which neither has yet 
seen its way to remedy.” Is it not an awe-inspiring 
picture, this of Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener, and all the other great military 
panjandrums, deploring and deploring, but doing 
nothing, for ever and «ver ? 


THE announcement in the Daily News that the 
Government are to disappoint the expectations based 
on the Conference is ominous and alarming. Several 
more political prisoners have been released this week 
and Sir Antony Macdonell made a speech on Thursday 
in which he spoke of the coming bill as a sincere 
attempt to bring lasting peace. The influence of 
Lord Londonderry and his clique is the danger, 
The result of the South Antrim election, the return 
of the Government candidate by a majority of 849 
votes over Dr. Keightley, Mr. Russell’s candidate, was 
welcomed with exuberant delight by the Unionist 
papers. Some of Mr. Russell’s critics went so far as 
to consider it a deathblow to his movement. These 
rejoicings are a little premature. There are at present 
eleven rural constitueacies in Ulster represented by 
supporters of the Government. Of these South Antrim 
was the least promising for Mr. Russell’s attack. It 
is half rural and half urban. Yet in this constituency 
Dr. Keightley polled 44 per cent. of the votes. What 
proportion of the votes would an opponent of Mr. 
Russell poll in any purely rural constituency, where 


the Orange vote is not drilled and organised 
and land purchase is a real question to the 
whole electorate? The voting in South Antrim 


gives us a clue, and its significance is unmistakable. 
Mr. Russell points out in the Freeman's Journal that 
his agitation has called into play a new force in Irish 
politics. For several years Unionism has stood in Ire- 
land for several things: the interests of the landlord, 
the power of the Orange Lodges, the religion of the 
Protestant, Episcopalian or Presbyterian, farmer or 
artisan. It connotes very much less to-day, for Mr. 
Russell’s defection has withdrawn the materials for a 
‘* Progressive Party,” a party distinguished from the 
faction on which the Government relies, because it will 
be responsible to Irish opinion and look to Ireland 
rather than to a foreign system of patronage and 
favours as its country. It is a welcome sign of inde- 
pendence and vigour, and it means the dissolution of 
one of the chief obstacles to Home Rule. 


Last Saturday night, as the guest of the Eighty 
Club, Mr. Asquith addressed himself to the difficult 
problem which has been created by recent decisions of 
the courts upon Trade Unionism. These decisions have 
been of such a character that there is not a judge on 
the bench who could now give a plain statement of the 
law of agency and the law of conspiracy as applied to 
Trade Unions. Mr. Haldane is for a Royal Commis- 
sion. That is not a very practical way of improving 
the situation. When School Boards were threatened 
he preferred legislation; when Trade Unions are 
threatened he prefers a Commission. Mr. Asquith’s 
position is straightforward and practical. He points 
out that the recognition of Trade Unions has 
made for industrial peace, that Parliament cannot 
allow them to be destroyed by judges; for that 
would mean a revival of industrial anarchy. He held, 
therefore, first that the free power of combination— 
which Parliament, after long and careful inquiry, 
deliberately sanctioned—should not be allowed to be 
whittled away ; secondly, that a clear line of demarca- 
tion should now be drawn by Parliament between legi- 
timate pressure and any form of violence ; and, thirdly, 
that whatever rule is laid down should be one capable 
of impartial application to all trade combinations, 
whether workers’ trade unions or employers’ federa- 
tions. 


News reached London on Monday of a terrible 
disaster that had occurred in the Pacific. On the 
13th ultimo a tidal wave and hurricane swept over the 
Society Islands and the Tuamotu group, devastating 
eighty islands and destroying (by one account) some 
7,000 people. Few of the islands rise more than 
twenty feet above the level of the sea, and the sur- 
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vivors were saved by climbing the cocoa-palms. The 
islands are French, and French warships have been 
despatched from Papeete with fresh water and pro- 
visions for those made destitute. Much valuable pro- 
perty (copra and pearl-shell) has been destroyed. The 
storm appears to have followed the definite meteorolo- 
gical laws of a typhoon. A fearful sea was raised; a 
vast wall of water forty feet in height, some ten feet 
higher than the worst seas experienced off the Horn. 


Tue Society for the Protection of Birds, which 
held its annual meeting this week, is able to congratu- 
late itself on two important victories. The export 
from India of the skins and feathers of wild birds has 
been forbidden, and the Act for the protection of wild 
birds in this country has been strengthened and 
amended. The massacre of beautiful birds was an 
important industry in India, and the new Customs 
circular should go far to stop it. In Great Britain the 
chance of making gain by selling the eggs or the bodies 
of rare birds is much diminished by the new Act. But 
after all the demand for plumage which implies the 
wholesale and barbarous destruction of bird life is as 
brisk as ever. Ladies still desire to adorn their hats 
with the corpses of their fellow-creatures, and the 
knowledge that the birds are often skinned alive to 
preserve their tropical colours hardly seems to act as 
a deterrent. If it is possible to prohibit the export of 
Indian bird-skins, it ought to be possible to forbid the 
importation into this country of trophies from less 
enlightened countries, e.g., South America. Meantime, 
in the name of mercy, it is the duty of individuals who 
know the facts to speak sternly to women who 
encourage this savage trade. 


THE mysterious hooligan of Hampton Court has 
perpetrated a new outrage which seems to rob his first 
exploit of its meaning. When he made a gaping 
wound in the portrait of Henry VIII. it was possible 
to suppose that he was some knight errant with a long 
memory, or perhaps an ardent controversialist who 


took an illicit method of protesting against 
the foundation of the Anglican establishment. 
We are a tolerant people in retrospect. Charles I. 
prances on a_ spirited steed in Trafalgar- 


square, while Cromwell guards his lions outside the 
Parliament House. Whatever sympathy any section 
might have had with the mutilator of Henry VIIL., it 
is clearly to the interest of all parties to enforce a 
posthumous and universal amnesty. But if the hand 
which hacked the portrait was the hand which cut the 
tapestries, it is difficult to credit it with anything so 
respectable as a political motive. The official mind is 
naturally much perturbed, and to protect the cus- 
todians from the charge of remissness somebody has 
kindly suggested that the ghost of Hampton Court has 
been at work. It is not a theory to be encouraged, for 
clearly it would be useless to take precautions against 
ghosts. 


Sir CHARLES GAVAN Durry died on Monday at 
Nice, where he had lived ever since he retired from the 
public life of Victoria in 1880. He was born in 1816, 
and he left Ireland in 1856, with the sad reflections 
that all his efforts to secure an independent Irish Party 
had been foiled, and the bitter remark ‘ until this cor- 
ruption is ended there is no more hope for Ireland than 
for a corpse upon the dissecting table.” His career in 
Ireland had been eventful. He helped Thomas Davis 
and John Blake Dillon to found the famous Nation, 
distinguished for the contributions of James Clarence 
Mangan, as well as for Davis’s historical poems and 
Duffy’s own ballads. He was one of the accused with 
O'Connell and seven others in the great trial in 1843, 
found guilty of conspiring to create discontent and dis- 
affection, and liberated by the House of Lords three 
months later on an appeal. In 1846 came the secession 


of ‘‘Young Ireland,” impatient of the more careful 
strategy of O'Connell, now an old man and dreading 
extreme courses; in 1847 O’Connell’s death and the 
agony of the terrible famine; in 1848 the luckless 
rising, the punishment of Smith O’Brien and the leaders 
of ** Young Ireland,’’ and Duffy's fortunate escape due to 
a single recalcitrant juryman. In 1852 he was elected 
for New Ross, and in 1856 he left Ireland for Victoria, 
quite out of heart about Irish politics. His career in 
Australia, a routine of success, must have seemed 
commonplace in comparison with his life in Ireland, 
He was a Minister in the first responsible Government of 
the colony, Prime Minister in 1871, Speaker in 1877. His 
interest in Ireland never wavered, and he would have 
been glad to return to Irish politics but Mr. Butt gave 
him little encouragement, and his energies were diverted 
to literature. He set himself to resume the work he 
had begun with Davis and Mitchell, and by means of 
the ‘‘ New Library of Ireland” to revive an interest in 
Irish literature and traditions. His own works are 
important contributions to the history of a rather sad 
period in Irish politics. He was a patriot, a man of 
high principles, indefatigable energy, and considerable 
gifts as a writer, and his career with its dreams of a 
free Ireland, its disappointments, its mistakes, and its 
exile are an instructive commentary on the system 
which makes it generally impossible for Irish ability to 
take part in the government of Ireland. 


Tue death of Edna Lyall will be felt in many 
homes, for though she was not a great writer she held 
a place of her own in the world of literature. Perhaps 
the cleverest of her works-was the Autobiography of a 
Slander, but her most popular works were her historical 
romances. She had an undoubted gift for the drawing 
of feminine character, and her heroines were powerful 
presentations of the virtues of simplicity and tender- 
ness. Her writing was always gentle and high-toned, 
and exercised a very salutary influence. Her modest 
and delicate disposition survived her great popularity, 
and she always shrank from anything like self-adver- 
tisement. Her political opinions were those of }.r, 
Gladstone, and they were very real to her. Her novels 
were in one sense a defence of toleration and magnani- 
mity, and her last book, Zhe Hinderers, was an 
endeavour to bring home to her readers the impres- 
sions that the spectacle of arampant Imperialism would 
make on a mind that had been brought up in the older 
English traditions and the atmosphere of freedom. 


On Saturday last the Scotch Rugby Football team 
defeated Wales at Edinburgh. The game, however, 
was no test of skill, as it was played in a furious wind 
and on a ground rendered sloppy by rain. The Cana- 
dian players have finished their tour and gone home. 
They have played 23 matches, winning 8, losing 13, 
and drawing 2, not a bad record for a first visit. To- 
day will see two important Association matches, 
Oxford v. Cambridge, at the Queen’s Club, West Ken- 
sington, and England v. Ireland, at Wolverhampton. 
There is considerable difference of opinion amongst 
cricketers with regard to the proposal to widen the 
wickets. Of the first-class counties three are favour- 
able, four unfavourable to the change. The M.C.C. sup- 
ports it; London County are opposed to it. Of the 
minor counties only one, so far, favours the change, 
while five are against it. Australia, it is understood, 
supports it. It does not appear likely that anything 
will be done this year. The University Eights have 
not yet attained their final order. Cambridge are 
waiting for Taylor, who will probably row No. 4, Sanger 
taking the bow seat, with Thomas No. 2 and Chapman 
No. 3. Oxford have during the whole week been 
deprived of the services of Adams, in whose place 
Evans, an old Radley boy, has been rowing, and 
now Field has had to retire temporarily owing to an 
attack of influenza. 
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FARNHAM AND ITS SEQUEL. 
“7 “HE human mind is always too prone to refer a 
general movement to one single and exclusive 
cause—usually some unusually striking and picturesque 
occurrence. All men are materialists and ritualists in 
that they all love to have something tangible and con- 
spicuous to which they can attach their experiences. 
From this point of view the title we have chosen may be 
thought misleading. We certainly do not wish in fixing 
attention on the Farnham case to exclude from view the 
devoted men and women who have been engaged during 
the last fifty years in forming a public opinion strong 
enough to curtail that national policy which has so 
strangely favoured the 
vices. 


most disastrous of national 
But there cannot, we think, be a shadow of 
doubt that the Farnham case, following upon other 
decisions, has at length given to benches of magistrates 
throughout the length and breadth of the land a new 
sense of responsibility in regard to the administration 
of the licensing laws, and especially with regard to the 
distribution of licenses. People are strangely apt to 


forget that the Justices of the Peace, as licens- 
ing authorities, have in their hands the most 
valuabic, from a pecuniary point of view, of 


all the forms of patronage which are exerted in this 
country. They are apt to forget that a public-house 
license is an artificial monopoly like a patent, con- 
ferred, however, not like a patent, as a stimulus and 
reward of invention, but like a Church living, without 
reference, or at least without any necessary reference, 
to the needs and requirements of the neighbourhood 
or to the character of the incumbent or licensee. The 
case of the man who had a house worth £2,000, went 
before the licensing justices, got a license for it, and 
went out and sold the house for £20,000, is an excellent 
example of the results which have followed from the 
licensing laws and their administration. It is impos- 
sible to cure by administrative action a_ radically 
defective law. That will soon be seen in the province 
of education. But local authorities, whether for sani- 
tary, licensing, or educational purposes, can, by the 
exercise of public spirit and common sense, do a very 
great deal to reduce what is evil and fortify what 
is good in the designs of the Legislature. And 
occasionally it happens that His Majesty’s judges, 
by a timely decision, point the way to an 
interpretation of the law which really helps the 
administrator and furthers the progress of society. The 
decision in the Farnham case was eminently one of this 
kind. Let us recapitulate the circumstances of a case 
which so admirably illustrates the discretionary powers 
of licensing authorities’ and the enormous advantages 
which will accrue to the public wherever those powers 
are used by a bench of wise and public-spirited men. 
Some three years ago the Licensing Committee of 
the Surrey County Council began to take seriously into 
consideration the relation between what are called the 
requirements, Z.¢., the thirst, of the population and 
‘‘the drinking facilities” provided in different parts of 
the county of Surrey. After investigation, the com- 
mittee directed the Clerk of the Peace to write a letter 
to the Clerk of the Justices of the Farnham division in 


the following terms : 
“ LICENSING. 
“DeaAR Sir,—I beg leave to inform you that the attention 
of the County Licensing Committee has been called to the 


large number of licenses existing in the present parishes of 
Farnham and Farnham Rural. The number given in the 
report to the Easter Session, 1892, for that area is 93, with a 
population of 12,376, and it is believed that the number of 
licensed houses is, at the present time, within two or three, 
of that number, and, taking the present population at 14,000, 
they find one licensed house for every 155 of the population 
which is largely in excess of any other parish in the county. 
The committee are of opinion that some steps should be 
taken whereby the licenses of a substantial number of such 
houses should be discontinued, and I was directed by the 
committee to send this expression of their opinion to you 
for the consideration of your bench at the next annual 
licensing sessions. 


“R. H. Wyatt.” 

The justices of the Farnham division met and 
appointed a special committee to inquire and report. 
In the summer of 1901 the committee made its report, 
and was thereupon authorised to obtain further informa- 
tion with regard to the urban part of the division. The 
Clerk of the Justices was thereupon directed to send the 
following letter to owners of licensed houses and to 
license-holders in the urban district of Farnham : 


“The attention of the justices of the Farnham petty 
sessional division having been called by the Connty Licensing 
Committee to the excessive number of licenses in the 
division, a fact which cannot, in the opinion of the justices, 
be disputed, and the justices having appointed a committee 
to make inquiries in connection with the matter with a view 
to a reduction in the first place of licenses in the Farnham 
urban district where such excess is most pronounced, I am 
directed by the justices so to inform you, and to suggest 
that anything you may desire to say upon the subject 
addressed to me will receive their best consideration.” 


After further meetings the committee proceeded to 
inspect all the fully-licensed houses, and finally (on 
February 6, 1g02) they presented another report to the 
justices, which embodied the results of the whole inves- 
tigation, and made recommendations. The report 
and (with some changes) the recommendations were 
adopted. The general annual licensing meeting was 
held on March 1. Before that meeting no notice of 
objection to the renewal of any licenses had been given. 
But when the first application for a renewal was made 
a person rose in the court and objected to the renewal 
of all the licenses in Farnham Urban. He was requested 
to give the requisite seven days’ notice for the adjourned 
meeting on March 12. The chairman, acting for the 
majority of justices, then made objection to the renewal 
of forty-five ale-house licenses in the same district. The 
objection was, he said, taken in a general way to all the 
houses ‘‘in order that every one of the licensees might 
have an equal opportunity of bringing evidence, and 
that the justices might so be enabled to arrive at a per- 
fectly impartial decision.” 

Two of the justices (including a K.C.!) objected 
to this course, thinking it illegal and wrong, and one of 
them retired and took no further part. At the adjourned 
meeting the Farnham justices heard evidence on oath in 
each case, and eventually refused the renewal of nine 
licenses. Both tne applicants and the objectors were 
represented by counsel. It was admitted that all the 
nine houses had been properly conducted, and they had 
all been licensed prior to 1872. 

The nine licensees whose applications for renewal 
had been refused, applied for a mandamus, and, of 
course, Obtained a rule nisi addressed to the Farnham 
justices calling upon them to show cause why a writ 
cf mandamus should not issue. The writ, if issued, 
would have commanded the justices to hold a 
further adjournment of,the annual licensing mect- 
ing and to hear and determine according to law 
the nine applications for renewal. The Divisional 
Court, however, held that the Farnham justices had 
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acted lawfully in their discretion, and discharged the 
rule nist. The license-holders thereupon appealed to 
the Court of Appeal, which unanimously supported the 
Farnham justices. The Master of the Rolls said that 
the course taken by the justices ‘‘involved no prede- 
termination of any point, but merely secured a full and 
informed discussion of the whole subject.” According 
to Lord Justice Mathew, the justices had done their 
duty of arbitrating impartially between the licensees 
and the public. ‘‘ The magistrates proceeded from 
first to last with commendable care, and seem to me 
to have had no other motive than the desire of honour- 
able men to discharge their duties faithfully.” Lastly, 
in the opinion of the third Lord Justice (Cozens-Hardy), 
the magistrates have a_ right themselves to take 
objection, and were right in obtaining careful and 
accurate information before so doing. 


“In directing all the license-holders to be served, and in 
taking sworn evidence upon each separate application, they 
seem to me to have acted with praiseworthy care. They 
were not adjudicating upon any rights. They were not 
prosecutors. In truth, there was no prosecution, They 
were only determining whether in the public interest a 
lucrative privilege should or should not be granted.” 


We have entered into the Farnham case at this 
length because it is beginning, and is admirably calcu- 
lated, to serve as a model for licensing authorities in 
all parts of the country who wish to do their best for 
the interests of the neighbourhood and at the same time 
to keep scrupulously within the law. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance to remember how the Farn- 
ham justices proceeded ; for their action (which was so 
freely denounced as illegal) has been not merely sus- 
tained, but approved and eulogised by the three judges 
of the Appeal Court. 

We are delighted to see that in all parts of the 
country the Farnham precedent, which is after all merely 
a practical demonstration of the principle established 
in Sharp v. Wakefield, is being imitated. Next year 
will evidently see a large and general reduction 
in the number of public-houses in all parts of the 
country, and in many places where the policy of 
“surrender” has been accepted the principle has 
been established that compensation, if any, must 
come out of the trade. Wherever a_ public- 
house loses its license the value of the surrounding 
property as well as of neighbouring public-houses is 
increased, so that there is no reason for supposing 
that the rateable value of parishes and districts will be 
diminished by the policy of reduction. It is to be 
hoped that the action of the justices (which will 
reduce the yield of the licence duties) may lead the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer to remedy the 
present scale of license duties, the absurdity of which 
was admitted but maintained by his predecessor. 





THE OPPOSITION TO THE EDUCATION ACT. 


HE Education Act is the result of so much 
trickery and hypocrisy that the temptation to 

go some lengths to expose its flagrant insincerities 
is particularly strong. The Act, it will be remembered, 
was described by the Prime Minister as establishing 
real public control of the voluntary schools. ‘At all 
events,” he said, in the Housé of Commons on May 8, 
‘*let it be distinctly understood that there is absolute 
control by the county council.” This strong statement 
Mr. Balfour never withdrew, and as the debates wore 


on he seemed to grow more and more inclined to regard 
the bill as a measure for establishing the supremacy 
of public authority over the voluntary schools of the 
country. In his attack on Dr. Clifford he contrasted his 
own broad outlook with the narrow views and prejudices 
of his critics. Mr. Balfour only wanted to get rid of 
private management, and to deal fairly by reasonable 
and conscientious claims. His critics were represented 
as monomaniacs, who wanted to make undenomina- 
tionalism universal, and refused to be grateful for Mr. 
Balfour’s great achievement in bringing the voluntary 
schools under the rule of a public body. The theory 
survived in Mr. Balfour’s mind many powerful shocks. 
If the county council is to be absolute, it was asked, 
why should not its committee appoint the majority of the 
managers? You forget, it was replied, the particular 
religious interests in these schools. The local autho- 
rity must be absolute, but if it appoints a majority of 
managers the denominational character of the schools 
will disappear. If the local authority is to be supreme in 
secular education, it was asked, why should it not 
appoint the teachers? Special arrangements can be 
made for denominational teaching, but obviously the 
ratepayers’ representatives ought to be allowed to 
choose Churchmen or Nonconformists or Agnostics as 
they think proper for the work of secular instruction. 
‘* Not so fast,” it was replied, ‘‘ you forget the atmo- 
sphere, the damage done to conscience in having men 
of wrong opinions to teach writing or arithmetic ; 
the importance the Church attaches to the teaching 
of secular subjects as a medium for deepening the reli- 
gious convictions of the children.” So the process went 
on. Mr. Balfour, who is a master of dexterous impos- 
ture, persevered in maintaining that he was giving 
absolute control to the public authority on the one 
hand whilst resolutely refusing on the other to with- 
draw the authority of the denomination over some of the 
most essential particulars of management. 

It was not an edifying spectacle, and we do not 
wonder that some persons think this tissue of insinceri- 
ties should be exposed by a dramatic coup on the part 
of the local authorities. Why not, they ask, take Mr. 
Balfour at his word? He says our control is absolute. 
We think certain conditions indispensable to the exer- 
cise of a real control. As public authorities responsible 
for the education of the district, we pronounce the 
effective administration of education to be impossible 
under an arrangement which leaves private interests 
with a majority of managers and the appoint- 
ment of teachers subject to the vicious and discredited 
system of religious tests. Let us, therefore, lay down 
that we will provide no increased expenditure out 
of the rates for sectarian schools that refuse to give 
us an equal share in the management, and to sur- 
render the system of tests. We shall interpret the 
Act in the light of Mr. Balfour’s declarations, and 
exercise a real control over these schools. 

With this spirit everyone who resents the me’ ds 
by which the bill became law, the evasions and subter- 
fuges in the process, as well as the pernicious character 
of the billitselt, must sympathise cordially. But if this 
spirit is carried to the extreme point of rebellion and 
revolutionary administration, the friends of democratic 
government will not lose sight of certain obvious 
dangers. It is not our business to bring the supremacy 
of Parliament into contempt, or: to do anything 
to encourage the idea that it is a small thing 
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to revolt against it. A few years ago the 
party that calls itself constitutional openly advised the 
people of Ulster to take up arms rather than accept the 
national will. We should be very sorry to see 
Liberals who feel that a severe injustice has been com- 
mitted doing anything to put themselves in the same 
category of disloyal citizens. A great wrong has been 
done, and it will sooner or later be undone. But we do 
not think that “ rebellion ” by the local authorities is the 
best way, or, indeed, a legitimate way to protest against 
the Act. We must avoid the appearance of sharp practice, 
or the suggestion that the authorities who have to 
administer an obnoxious Act are entitled to resort to 
obstructive methods. That has been the policy in 
many cases of the Church Party on school boards ; 
but a party which relies on its appeal to public spirit 
and common understandings will shrink from appearing 
in that character, or from sanctioning by its own con- 
duct the practice of less scrupulous parties. It should 
avoid anything that tends to give the impression that 
it trusts to anything else than the public opinion of the 
country, expressed in its recognised organ, for repara- 
tion and the redress of wrong. Dr. Clifford, for whose 
courage and energy we have a profound admiration, 
speaking in support of Dr. Hodgson’s recommenda- 
tions, quoted George Eliot's dictum that rebellion 
against an unconstitutional Act was sacred. The 
course, then, approved by the majority at the confer- 
ence is to be defended as rebellion ? If so, we object 
strongly to fighting an Act (which another Parliament 
can undo) by a concerted strike on the part of those who 
are to administer it, a very perilous experiment. Other 
speakers, men like Mr. Lloyd-George, whose services 
to the nation in a great ordeal can never be forgotten, 
deny that this course is rebellion ; they say it is a 
legitimate interpretation of the Act itself. What 
strikes the common observer is that Liberals did their 
best in Parliament to secure that certain conditions 
should be imposed, as the condition of rate-aid, that 
Parliament refused to impose those conditions, and 
that the majority at the conference thought it possible 
to act asif those conditions had been imposed. Some 
of the friends of this policy defend it on the ground 
that the local authority may declare a voluntary 
school efficient, and therefore in no want of rate-aid, 
This is Mr. Robson’s argument, but others, like 
Mr. Whitley, argue that the fact that the teachers 
are subject to tests is itself an evidence of 
inefficiency ; strong presumptive evidence, we admit, 
but evidence unfortunately not accepted by Parliament 
as final. 

On these grounds, whilst we hate the whole system 
of tests and the injustices created by the bill as heartily 
as any speaker at last week’s conference, we look with 
disfavour on the invitation to county councils to rebel 
against the Act or to put what seems to us an impos- 
sible construction on it. But the incident itself has 
been made the subject of certain strange comments. It 
is argued in some quarters that it reveals an anarchy 
in the Liberal Party. It reveals nothing of the kind. 
For the 7imes may be sure that whatever view various 
persons may take of this particular mancuvre, the 
Liberal Party is of one mind in its resolve to 
secure a readjustment by public opinion. He would 
be a bold man who predicted a _ long life 
for the grossly unfair and mischievous arrange- 
ments created by last year’s Act. Further, there is 


a large and important element of wisdom in the counsel 
given to the new authorities. Though the councils 
cannot, in our judgment, consistently with their public 
duty rebel against the Act, they can use the powers the 
Act gives them to the utmost. They have their own 
inspectors, and this Act gives them a position the 
school boards never had, for the Board of Education 
cannot declare the authority in default and constitute 
another authority in its place. Further, they have the 
powerful argument in dealing with the voluntary school 
party, to which Mr. Massingham alludes elsewere. 
It is notorious that very many voluntary schools are 
hopelessly defective at this moment, andof course, before 
accepting responsibility for them the local authority 
will insist on large repairs and alterations. In many 
cases the Church cannot make those repairs. In all 
those cases the local authority can use its discretion 
and make the terms it thinks proper with the voluntary 
school party, and it cannot do better than adopt the 
terms Mr. Lloyd-George suggests. But what chance 
has a local authority of persuading a court of law 
that it is entitled to refuse rate-aid to schools fulfilling 
the conditions laid down in section 7 of the Act when 
the Board of Education applies for a mandamus? As 
an offer of terms, when the Church is in distress and 
therefore ready to negotiate, the proposal adopted by 
the conference seems to us admirable ; as an attempt 
at coercion where the Church stands on her unjust rights 





under the Act, it seems to us impracticable and 
undignified. 
FLOGGING IN THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 


_; URTHER light has now been thrown on the 
incident which has for the time set all military 
men by the ears, and which is, we are assured, to be 
made a subject of discussion in the House of Commons. 
On Tuesday the Zimes printed a long letter from 
Admiral Cochrane, the uncle of one of the subalterns 
who were said to have been ill-treated by their brother- 
officers. The case, it will be remembered, became the 
subject of general rumour and conjecture owing to the 
enforced retirement of Colonel Kinloch, the officer 
commanding the 1st Grenadiers, who was placed on 
half-pay by order of Lord Roberts. We said last week 
that ‘‘ mere ‘ragging ’ as distinguished from the persis- 
tent and brutal bullying which makes the sufferer’s life 
a burden to him, never yet did a youngster any harm. 
On the contrary, it may do hima great deal of good.” 
That is a statement which most of those who have had 
experience of very young men would admit to be true. 
Admiral Cochrane himself would probably not deny it. 
No man can have risen to be an admiral without rough- 
ing it as he went along in the society of his messmates 
in the manly and vigorous career of a sailor. Such a 
man cannot be a milksop, and he would be the 
first to resent any namby-pamby softness even in a 
relative. Admiral Cochrane’s complaints cannot, there- 
fore, be lightly passed over. Moreover, he has been 
reared in a discipline infinitely more severe than any 
which prevails in the Army, and he has thus an 
incontestable claim to be heard with attention, 
Now, Admiral Cochrane’s temperate statement may 
perhaps be challenged on one detail or another 
We shall not on this occasion discuss the par- 
ticular case dealt with by the Admiral, though we 
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are bound to add that, if his allegations are to be 
accepted, a very gross injustice has been perpetrated 
on a young officer who had made an exceptionally 
promising start in the military career. We are more 
concerned at present to point out that, if Admira 
Cochrane’s general statement is accurate (and there 
is no good reason whatever to doubt it), a very 
grave and scandalous condition of things is disclosed. 
There is no question here of mere ragging. It is acase 
of brutal and disgusting bullying, organised into a 
system, consecrated by tradition, and enforced by the 
direct favour of the chief regimental authority. Here 
are Admiral Cochrane’s words : 


“In this regiment of the Brigade of Guards, and, happily 
for the reputation of our Army, in this regiment alone, a 
system has existed of late years, and is now considered 
traditional, of ne subalterns’ Courts-martial for the 
trial of young officers for any charges brought against them, 
not only of a social, but also of a military nature. 

“It has been the custom for these Courts-martial to be 
summoned by the senior subaltern. The Court,consists of 
a president and two members, the attendance of all other 
subalterns being exacted. They were held much more 
frequently in the 1st Battalion than in the others, and in the 
ist Battalion the colonel was in the habit, to use the conse- 
crated term, ‘of handing over’ young officers to be dealt 
with by the senior subaltern, which nearly invariably resulted 
in their being sentenced by this irregular tribunal to be 
flogged. This flogging was admistered on the lower part of the 
back, which was bared for punishment by the removal of 
their nether garments, and tees of great severity applied 
with a cane or stick in numbers varying from six to forty. 
A young officer last year who received the latter number 
fainted under the cruel severity of the punishment, but even 
six blows with the instrument employed were sufticient to 
make blood flow, as was constantly the case. What great] 
added to the inhumanity of these proceedings was that all 
the officers present were compelled to administer their 
share of the strokes if the numbers permitted, and comrades 
were obliged to apply blows to their own personal friends 
under threats of receiving similar punishment themselves. 
It a young officer, in commiseration of his friend, applied a 
stroke considered too light by the president, he was 
called on to repeat the blow.” 


The first feeling of anyone who reads this passage 
must be one of mingled disgust and amazement. How 
is it possible for young men of gentle birth and educa- 
tion to take part in a proceeding which outrages every 
sentiment of ordinary manliness and decent behaviour 2 
They subject one of their own number, for some trivia] 
offence against etiquette, to a degradation which the 
private soldier serving under his command is fortunately 
not allowed to suffer. How is it possible to defend such 
a system? What word is strong enough to be applied 
to those who permit and practise it ? 

The mere fact that in this respect the behaviour 
of the Grenadiers forms an exception to the general 
rules of conduct in other regiments of the Army is 
sufficient to condemn it. If it is possible for other 
societies similarly constituted to get on happily without 
the flogging system, it must be possible for the 
Grenadiers. There are plenty of regiments in the 
British Army which do not yield a jot to the 
Grenadiers in their traditions of courage and manly 
bearing and honourable conduct. We should not care 
to suggest to the officers of one of these that they 
should institute in their midst the flogging processes of 
these Guardsmen. But there are other associations of 
young men besides those of regiments. There are our 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. In these there 
is plenty of rough play and harmless ragging. Men 
who contrive to make themselves objectionable to their 
fellows are brought to their bearings by the public 
opinion of the college showing itself in unmistakable 
ways. But there is, too, a broad feeling of tolerance 
which detracts not at all from the essential unity of the 





college. No undergraduate would dream either of 
enforcing or of suffering the punishment which is 
traditional amongst the officers of the Guards. We 
can remember only one serious case of collective 
punishment at Oxford during recent years, and it 
differed ‘oto cwlo from the Grenadiers incident. An 
undergraduate editor of an undergraduates’ paper had 
written and published an offensive and unwarranted 
attack on the head of a college, of which, by the 
way, the editor was not a member. He was dragged 
to an open-air meeting of the undergraduates of the 
offended college, and was ordered to apologise or be 
ducked. He chose to apologise, and no more was heard 
of the matter. In the 1st Grenadiers, so Admiral Cochrane 
declares, three subalterns were told by the senior sub- 
altern ‘‘ that, unless they rode with the Brigade drag 
at Windsor, they would be flogged.” To point the 
contrast in the manners and customs of the two 
societies it is sufficient to place these two incidents side 
by side without further comment. 





THE HARE FAMILY. 
A REMINISCENCE. 


HE death of Augustus Hare recalled to my memory 
the many strange events in his family, of which 
few others than myself are fully cognisant. Many who 
read his autobiography wére apt to form the impression 
that he was inclined to exaggerate some of the incidents 
of his life. Knowing the whole details, I was able to 
recognise that he wrote with great reticence and reserve 
upon many points, which if he had told in full 
would have added greatly to the interest of his 
book. As all the persons concerned in the family drama 
are now long ago dead, and as there is no living person 
whose feelings will be hurt by what | write, it may, 
perhaps, be of interest that I should fill up some of the 
gaps in his narrative. 

Augustus Hare’s father was a man of ample 
fortune and of highly cultivated taste. He could 
not bear the dull sports of English country life and 
made his home in Italy. His family consisted of 
three sons and a daughter. The youngest son was 
Augustus, who was adopted as a child by the widow 
of his uncle of the same name. He was not, there- 
fore, brought up with his brothers and sister, and was 
yery little associated with them in after-life. 

1 well recollect years ago at Cambridge the two 
elder brothers, Francis and William. Francis had by 
the death of his father inherited a considerable for- 
tune. He was a fellow-commoner at Downing College, 
a strikingly handsome man, but very dissipated. He 
soon got into difficulties with the authorities of his 
college, and had to leave. He then got a commis- 
sion in the Life Guards. His pace then quickened, and 
in four or five years he succeeded in getting rid of the 
whole of his fortune by gambling and racing. He formed 
a connection with a French woman, the wife of a man 
condemned to the galleys for forgery, and he was 
assisted by her in taking liberties with the names of his 
brother officers on bills for raising money. The affair 
was hushed up, but he had to leave the regiment, and 
thenceforward he lived for many years without any 
ostensible resources. 

The mother, Mrs. Hare, was amply provided for 
by her husband, and she and her daughter lived in the 
Palazzo Strozzi at Rome, where they entertained largely. 
They became Roman Catholics and mixed in the best 
of Roman society. I recollect meeting them in Rome 
about the middle of the fifties. The daughter, who 
was always called Esmeralda, though I think her name 
was Ann, was then a beautiful young woman and very 
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clever. She was at one time engaged to one of the 
most eminent of the Roman princes, but on the pres- 
sure of his family the engagement was broken off under 
humiliating circumstances. The affair was taken by 
Edward About as a plot for his well-known novel 
Tolla. 

Miss Hare then devoted herself to religion and 
good works. As an instance of her energy, I recollect 
her writing to me from Rome to say that she was much 
interested in a community of lepers in New Brunswick, 
who were fearfully neglected. She wanted to know 
when a near relative of mine, who was Governor of 
that colony, would be in England, as she wished to 
interest him in her plans. When I reported the arrival 
of the Governor in England she travelled from Rome, 
had her interview with him, succeeded in persuading 
him to do what she wanted, and returned to Rome the 
next day. 

In 1859, or shortly before, misfortunes came 
thick upon Mrs. Hare and her daughter. The mother 
was robbed of one-half her fortune by her brother and 
banker, Sir John Dean Paul, who had a great reputation 
in religious circles. He forged the signature of his 
customers and relatives to the bonds deposited in his 
bank. It was of this pious banker the riddle was 
made, ‘‘In what did he resemble his namesake the 
Apostle?” ‘In all things save in these ‘bonds.’” He 
was convicted and sentenced to a long imprisonment. 
He survived the term, and married en secondes noces 
the daughter of the chaplain of the gaol. 

Mrs. Hare had hardly realised her first loss before 
she fell a victim to another great fraud. The family 
solicitors, Messrs. Parker, robbed her and many others 
of their clients of all they could lay hands on. She had 
so implicitly trusted this firm that she hardly knew 
what the bulk of her fortune was invested in. She and 
her daughter were left almost. penniless, and Mrs. 
Augustus Hare, who had adopted Augustus, and other 
members of the family also suffered heavily. 

Mrs. Hare and her daughter then came to England. 
The mother was so overwhelmed by her misfortunes 
that she lost her reason and soon died. Esmeralda 
was convinced that she could recover some of her 
mother’s fortune. She put her affairs into the hands 
ofa well-known solicitor. This gentleman did his best 
for her, but came to the conclusion that her case was 
_hopeless. In an interview with her, when he ex- 
plained this, the lady completely lost her temper. She 
roundly abused her legai adviser, accused him of 
neglect and incompetence, demanded her papers at 
once, and when he refused to give them up on the spur 
of the moment, left him in a towering passion. The 
next day she borrowed a carriage from a friendly 
duchess, drove up to the office of the lawyer shortly 
after the time when he usually departed, imposed herself 
on the porter, said she had come for her papers which 
she knew were on the lawyer’s table, tripped upstairs, 
laid hold of the bundle, and carried it away in triumph. 
(This is the only part of the story, as I was told it, 
which I cannot personally vouch for.) 

Miss Hare then placed her affairs in the hands 
of the late Mr. Charles Harrison, who justified 
her confidence in her case by recovering no 
less than £20,000 for her. On the strength of this 
she hired and furnished a house in Brook-street. At 
this stage her elder brother Francis turned up 
again, and hearing that his sister had recovered 
some of her fortune, made himself known to her, 
and persuaded her that he was a reformed character. 
He allowed her to convert him to the Catholic faith. 
In an evil moment she took him to live with her in Brook- 
street. In less than a year Esmeralda Hare died suddenly 
under every appearance of being poisoned. On her 
death-bed she told the nun who was nursing her that 
she owed her death to her brother Francis. It appeared 
on examination of her affairs that the whole of the 
420,000 had disappeared. She had engaged in great 


speculations on the Stock Exchange, and, among other 
things, had made an unfortunate speculation in buying 
mules for the Abyssinian War. 

The nun repeated the last words of Esmeralda to 
her brother Augustus, who not very wisely made them 
the subject of numerous letters to his friends. One of 
these letters in some unaccountable way got into the 
hands of his brother Francis, who immediately brought 
an action for libel against Augustus for accusing him of 
having murdered their sister. The letter was per- 
haps capable of this construction, although Augustus 
stoutly maintained that he did not mean this, that he 
only intended to repeat his sister's last words, and, in 
fact, never believed that his brother had done more 
than lead her into those wild speculations which 
had caused the loss of her fortune. It appeared also 
that his sister was terribly mortified a short time before 
her death by discovering that Francis, while living 
with her, had secretly married an abandoned woman 
out of the street. Augustus himself used to attribute 
his sister’s strange death to the fact that some years 
before she had swallowed by accident a copper ring. 
That seemed to me to be an improbable explanation. 
It did not account for the coincidence between the loss 
of her fortune and her death, or for her last words as 
to her brother Francis. I could not but suspect that 
there was some coincidence between the loss of her 
fortune and her death, and that the poor lady herself 
took poison when she discovered that, for a second 
time, she had lost all her money. She may not have 
cared to face poverty again. 

However that may be, her death caused immense 
sensation in wide circles of Roman Catholics. Many 
persons came from the continent to see her body. It 
transpired that she had long been a secret member of the 
Society of Bleeding Hearts—one of the severest and 
strictest in the Church of Rome. 

Meanwhile the libel suit against Augustus went on. 
It seems that Francis persuaded many of the Catholic 
friends of his sister that he was persecuted on account 
of his religion. They subscribed funds to maintain the 
action against Augustus and to keep Francis going 
pending the proceedings. 

Eventually the case came on for trial at Guildford. 
I was living at the time not far from the town, and I 
went in to hear the trial. The court was crowded with 
the rival friends of the two brothers. When the case 
was called on and the judge heard the nature of it, he 
said that he had noexperience ofan action for libel by one 
brother against another arising out of a suggestion that 
the former had murdered his sister. He said he 
could not try the case. He insisted upon its being 
settled out of court. The counsel representing the 
two brothers then went out of court and arranged a 
settlement. Augustus was to withdraw all im- 
putations and to pay the costs of the action 
and nominal damages. When the case was over the 
Catholics ceased to take interest in Francis Hare. He 
had but £100 left to him. With this he and his 
wretched wife left England. They got as far as Pisa, 
where there was an hotel run by an Italian who had 
formerly been valet to his father. They quartered 
themselves on this unfortunate man, and lived there 
for about a year without paying their bills. At the end 
of that time Francis suddenly died. 

It may be well now to recall the fate of the second 
brother, William. He was exceedingly good-looking, 
but not so clever as Francis. He went into a cavalry 
regiment after a short experience of Cambridge. He 
there speedily got rid of his fortune, which for a 
younger son was an ample one. He had to retire from 
the army, and thenceforward lived in obscurity. 
After some years he fell into abject poverty and bad 
health. He was discovered by Miss Marsh, the well- 
known evangelical lady, in a miserable lodging at 
Brighton. She moved him to better rooms and nursed 
him most tenderly for some weeks till his death, In 
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the interval she converted him to a better life. Miss 
Marsh wrote a monograph on his conversion entitled 
“The Last Hours of a Soldier,” a very touching 
record, which had a very wide circulation in the religious 
world. 

Augustus Hare survived for many years his two 
brothers and sister. It is not necessary that I should 
tell his own story. It is known to all the world. 
He was a most indefatigable worker with the brush 
and pen. What was less known of him was his 
great benevolence. Very few men in proportion to 
their means, which in his case were very small, 
spent more in smoothing the lives of their fellow- 
creatures. At his place in Sussex he had a hospice 
where he entertained poor ladies of advanced years with 
generosity and kindness. He also entertained for short 
holidays a great number of young men from London, 
and did his best (it is to be feared seldom with much 
result) to find professional occupation for many waifs 
and strays. Of the men I have known there have been 
few who acted more completely up to their ideals or 
who were more uniformly happy, though there was so 
much, as I have shown, in the family history to cause 
him sorrow. GSI 





A POLICY TOWARDS CATS. 

MOST disturbing rumour has recently found its 
A way into the public Press. It is said that efforts 
are being made to acclimatise in this country a decadent 
race of cats which hails from Siam. These creatures, 
apparently, possess a merit that recommends them to 
a thoughtless class which regards cats as a decorative 
adjunct to the drawing-room and the boudoir. Their 
fur is of an exotic softness, and appareatly its colour 
harmonises with the newer art shades. This, in itself, 
would hardly constitute a serious menace to morality, 
if this Siamese cat shared the character of other Ori- 
ental breeds. The Persian variety, with all its esthetic 
allurements, has contrived to preservethe hauteur andthe 
independence which so honourably distinguish the cat 
among domestic animals. It is, moreover, notoriously 
unintelligent, and its selfishness knows no compromise. 
The Siamese cat, on the other hand, has a pestilent 
reputation for more social and commonplace qualities. 
The great Nonconformist organ in which this distressing 
rumour appeared, describes it as a creature of high 
intelligence, apt to learn, ready to obey, affectionate to 
a fault—in a word, a sort of dog in cat’s clothing. 

This beast from Siam is a cat which appeals to all 
that is base and trivial in human nature. It flatters 
our desire for domination. It comes at our call, it 
follows our footsteps. It respects that foible which 
besets even a good man in middle age—the passion to 
be master in his own house. To the child it offers 
opportunities for patronising and benevolent despotism, 
which the structure of society so wisely denies him. 
It departs from that great tradition which has planted 
the common cat as a symbol of liberty and rebellion in 
every home. It snatches from the cat the liberal flag 
of revolt, and makes him instead a tame ensign, 
waving high the banner of bourgeois ideals. It puts 
an end to the great tribute of unrequited love which 
the cat tribe has extorted through the ages from man- 
kind, to substitute a trivial relation of gratitude and 
devotion. The regions of the incomprehensible and 
the unknown are fast yielding to the impertinent 
aggressions of modern science. The intellect of the 
cat has hitherto borne witness to the parochial charac- 
ter of the human mind. Its brain moves in its own 
mysterious orbits. It has its categories and its syllo- 
gisms, but they have escaped the enumerations of 
Aristotle and the dialectic of Hegel. It is ever with 
us to protest against the arrogance which confounds 
the ways of thinking of mankind with the spirituay 


basis of the universe itself. The mere dog serves no 
such purpose. The dog even threatens to develop a 
sense of causality. If the common cat were denied us 
we should lose the one phenomenon which reminds us 
to-day that causality is the besetting heresy of our 
species, the category of the tailless and the two-legged. 
The dog comes unreservedly into our world. He ac- 
cepts the supremacy of our race. He flatters the secular 
vanity of man, and admits the dogma which sees in us 
the apex of creation, the meat-eating centres of a 
solar system which meekly revolves around our posings 
and our flesh-pots. Kant saw sublimity in the starry 
heavens and the moral law. He omitted to mention 
the common cat. In all the round of daily 
life there is no fact which reminds us with such 
triumphant iteration of the littleness and the im- 
potence of man. We can predict the course of the 
stars and mark out a path for Orion. But where is the 
centurion who has ever commanded a tom-cat, the 
astronomer who predicted the movements of a tabby ? 

That the cat is an unintelligent animal is a common 
fallacy, an idol of the tribe. The latent Imperialist who 
lurks somewhere in the breast even of the best pro-Boer, 
is convinced that a beast which will not come at 
command must needs be stupid. He argues much 
as does Park Lane, when it dubs the agricultural 
Kaffir ‘‘ indolent” because he has no _ liking 
for hard work at a nominal wage in a sunless 
mine. The common cat is quite aware of the meaning 
and nature of a word of command. He is pleased to 
ignore it. Call him at dinner-time to a savoury mess 
of “lights,” and he comes with alacrity. I have known 
a cat which inhabited a London cellar in defiant inde- 
pendence, who would come like any dog in response 
to a familiar whistle from a house at the other end of 
the street. She knew that the whistle meant a meal. 
No other signal would have brought her from her lair. 
But tales which attribute to the cat a punctual and 
periodic devotion must be received with caution. I had 
in boyhood a cat and a dog who both made a habit of 
awaiting me on summer afternoons at the garden gate 
at a stated hour as I returned from school. The dog 
would receive me with an ecstatic and demonstrative 
welcome. The cat was always on the spot, and to my 
naive egoism it seemed that she, too, wished to greet 
me in her demure and self-respecting fashion. The 
noisiness of the dog seemed to irritate her, but that, as 
I thought, only proved the sterling worth of her more 
reverent emotion. There she sat, and as I compared 
the terrier’s demeanour with hers, | moralised much as 
the old lady did in the stalls of the Royalty Theatre, 
when after watching the’ prolonged and passionate 
death agonies of Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Cleopatra 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ What a contrast to the serene home- 
life of our beloved Queen.” But as the weeks wore 
on to autumn, I noticed that while the cat still 
sat on the same warm, dry, gravel-path, she moved 
each day a little further from the gate. And then I 
understood that the sun and not I was the idol of her 
devotion. I know rather intimately another cat who 
passionately refuses to be left in a room without 
human companionship. Where a human being is, there 
will a fire be also, and a cat which suffers from cold 
feet-—a common ailment—knows the value of a 
human knee. The cat, in short, like the Jew of the 
Middle Ages, is in civilisation, but not of it, He has 
learned to combine flattery with independence, to win 
protection without allegiance, to draw profit without 
admitting duties. 

So far from despising the cat for his relentless 
egoism, his elegant selfishness, we ought to honour 
as in fact we serve him. An imperial race in search of 
a totem could find no beast more worthy of its 
scutcheon. He levies tribute without a sense of obli- 
gation. His function is to play the superior to a race 
of human serfs. He is the ‘‘over-man” of whom 
Nietzsche dreamed. His creed is self, and he values 
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the Christian virtues only in his slaves. He has escaped 
the altruistic contagion which has corrupted the dog,and 
until the Dacly News unearthed its nonconforming cat 
from Siam—may it prove a myth—it seemed as though 
he had defied even this missionary age. One danger 
alone besets him. I sometimes tremble at the effect 
which the life of a great industrial town may have upon 
the common cat. The note of provincial manners is 
fidelity to one cat. There is in the country no float- 
ing population of homeless cats. Nothing is 
more pathetic than the degeneracy which want and 
discomfort can work in the morals of this imperial race. 
By an abuse of language we sometimes speak as though 
the comfortable cat can cry. His cry, to a sensitive 
ear, is a brusque imperative. The homeless cat does 
cry. He develops a pitiful gratitude. Starving and 
emaciated, he will stop in the midst of his first saucer 
of milk to rub on the donor’s legs. He shows, in short, 
every symptom of civilisation. He becomes conscious 
of wants, he takes thought for the morrow, he acquires 
or apes the demeanour of a slave. Let any man in a 
populous district of London keep open house to cats 
for a month, and he will realise the magnitude 
of this evil. An open window, a kindly door, will 
attract the lapsed and the lost like a magnet, and 
before long his friends will find their way to his abode 
by noting the direction in which the cats of the neigh- 
bourhood are moving. 

To hesitate in pointing out a remedy would be un- 
worthy the traditions of a Liberal review. Cats must 
be taxed. A moment's reflection will show that this 
measure, so far from imposing a burden on the great 
imperial race of cats, will, in fact, press only upon 


their human slaves and helots. It is, therefore, 
in complete accordance with the most recent 
theories of taxation. It is not the cat who 


will pay. In this way itis probable that the nomad and 
servile race of cats would rapidly become extinct. The 
law would assure to every cat a home, and the family 
which paid his tax for him would at once begin to 
invest him with a new authority and regard. In no 
other way can we hope to preserve from corruption the 
one domestic creature whose character rebukes our 
arrogant assumptions and asserts the sacredness of 
independence in the very bosom of the home. 
H. N. B. 





TRANSVAAL LABOUR AND LORD MILNER. 


By J. R. MacDonavp, L.C.C. 


“Let it be known to all whom it may concern that we, as 
Englishmen, fought during the war, not out of any great 
desire to build up a great Empire, or the furtherance of the 
pet federation, but for the _ to live, and to live on an 
equality with our fellows; and any attempt to favour one 
class at the expense of the other will be resented by a 
strong phalanx of united effort. The present uncertainty of 
existence is too great to allow of any tampering with poli- 
tical affairs in South Afnéa.”—The 7ribunc, Johannesburg, 
January 10, 1903. 

HE 7Zyribune, the Labour paper of the Rand, is the 

! most interesting study in South African docu- 
ments of to-day. When I was in Johannesburg it 
was just being started. The leading members of its 
staff fought through the war, and when I saw them 
they had not yet lost a proud consciousness that 
they were Outlanders nolonger. The faintest shadow 
of political disquiet was threatening to trouble them. 
The Chamber of Mines had secured the appointment of 
the government mining officials; government and 
municipal offices were being filled by youthful strangers 
and capitalist nominees; the first efforts made by 
the new Johannesburg to criticise the administration 
were being stifled by the action of the magnates 
who had been frightened from the platform of 


the Political Association by the premature issue 
of a programme drafted by an Australian trooper. 
But in these days the 7r/bune had faith in ‘ the lead- 
ing Englishman of South Africa.” That faith is rapidly 
vanishing. For some time the workmen doubted if 
Lord Milner was allowing the Rand capitalists to exer- 
cise the chief influence in Transvaal administration 
because he was unable to attend to the great mass of 
work he had on hand, or because he had deliberately 
adopted the magnates’ point of view. He was practi- 
cally single-handed ; his lieutenants were ignorant of 
the country and the people; his prejudices and policy 
forbade him from calling to his assistance the ex- 
burghers of experience. His policemen could not tell the 
stranger in Johannesburg where Commissioner-street 
was, his clerks could not direct one to the administra- 
tive offices. Labour knew his difficulties, and was 
reasonable and patient. 

But two things, happening almost simultaneously, 
drove Labour into definite opposition. One was Lord 
Milner’s refusal to take steps to carry out the inten- 
tions of Mr. Kruger’s *‘ No rent proclamation,” remitting 
rent and mortgage interest during the war. This pro- 
clamation almost exclusively affected people in moderate 
circumstances, the mining magnates having been fully 
relieved by the Options Proclamation which Lord 
Kitchener issued. Under this proclamation those who 
had secured options upon farms that might be auri- 
ferous were relieved of making their option payments 
without having to break their contracts. Lord 
Milner’s refusal to give adequate redress to those who 
were not millionaires or speculators dealt a staggering 
blow to the faith which the workers of Johannesburg 
had in him. 

Then came the tardy publication of his despatch 
on Sunday labour. In this despatch, under date of 
September 29, 1902, Lord Milner assured Mr. Cham- 
berlain that there was no Sunday labour practised on 
the Rand “‘ other than that absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of the mines.” The one day’s rest in 
seven had been a cardinal principle with the Boer 
administration, but so soon as the Chamber of Mines 
reigned in Mr. Kruger’s stead it proceeded to illustrate 
in industry what the difference was between Old 
and New Testament Christianity. The despatch to 
Mr. Chamberlain was the result of an agitation amongst 
the miners for a rigid continuation of the old Boer 
Sabbath. Lord Milner did not consult a single work- 
men’s organisation before giving Mr. Chamberlain the 
assurance that ‘not more than about 18 per cent. of 
the total employed” worked on Sunday. The Mines 
Department (practically a machine of Messrs. Eckstein) 
supplied the information. As a matter of fact, when 
the despatch was written, out of the 3,500 white 
labourers then estimated to be at work on the mines, 
1,200 were employed on Sundays, most of them under- 
ground. ‘‘ Specially,” said the 7réune ("> cember 6, 
1902), ‘* we allege that the Farrar group w. « a// their 
white workmen every Sunday.” Commenting on this 
despatch, the 7rzbune wrote: 

“A time must come when, if in the face of repeated 
instances of inveracity on the part of his (Lord Milner’s) 
informants, he continues to rely on these informants, he 
must lose the shelter he is otherwise justified in adopting. .. . 
If Lord Milner continues his confidence to such advisers he 
must accept in person the responsibility for what he ad- 
vances.” 

Lord Milner has not only continued his confidence 
in, such advisers—he has increased their number and 
given them honours, and they have become bolder. 
The knighthood given to Sir Percy Fitzpatrick is to 
this day the subject of angry comments and vexatious 
feelingsamongst the labour sections ;labour disputes, like 
the lock-out on the Village Main Reef mine, have exas- 
perated the workmen; miserable meanness, like the 
cheating of the Reservists, who were offered 5s. and board 
per day to work in the mines and found that in the end 
they had to pay their board out of the 5s., the discus- 
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sions on the importation of yellow labour, the scarcity 
of work, the tyrannical and unscrupulous control of the 
Press by the magnates, the forcing down of wages, 
have had a powerful effect in drawing labour together 
and ranging it against the capitalists. So intimate is 
Lord Milner’s connection with the Chamber of Mines 
that in this contest between millionaire and workman, 


labour is beginning to consider him to be the head cf 


the capitalist groups, just as he is regarded by the 


Africanders to be the head of the South African 
League. 
In the Zribune of January 10, which has just 


reached England, the only comment on Lord Milner’s 
description of himself at the Pretoria banquet as ‘‘a 
righteous man struggling against adversity” is that he 
should put an end to his autocratic government. Nor 
is that all. The glory of the martial spirit seems also 
to be fading from the troubled pages of this unhappy 
organ of Imperialist phrasing and working-class de- 
mands. Of the benefits of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit it 
writes in words very unlike the cables we have been 
reading each morning : 

“ Colonial Secretaries can scarcely be expected to visit us 
periodically, nor is it desirable that they should if they could. 
The ecstatic state of feeling which is associated with frock 
coats and top hats, with addresses which lose nothing in 
absurdity for the abuse of the King’s English,and with 
banquets which must induce repletion, if not indigestion, 
can scarcely be expected to survive a single visitation ; nor 
could even Mr. Chamberlain’s large and varied experience 
of political metaphor be equal to unlimited calls by way of 
responses in which the words‘ loyalty’ and ‘ Empire’ and 
* supremacy ’ recur so often.” 

And so, turning from its vexation with Lord 
Milner and its repletion with ‘‘the score of balmy 
banquets at four guineas a head,” the 7rcbune bethinks 
it of the Dutch as natural political allies, and prints 
an unofficial sigh before it turns to retail the news of 
the Johannesburg playhouses: ‘‘ We were far better 
off under the Boers, and at least had the satisfaction of 
managing our own local affairs,” 


P.S.—Whilst the above article has been lying in type 
the Zribune of January 17 has come to hand. Mr. 
Chamberlain has now arrived, and the labour sections 
have had to express an opinion on his visit and 
speeches. His presence has also compelled these 
sections to take a more definite stand in relation to 
Lord Milner and his policy. The result has been that 
the Zr/bune has gone far on the road to final opposi- 
tion, as I have been prophesying since my return from 
South Africa. Comment on the following extracts 
from the 7r/bune of January 17 are needless. He who 
runs may read and understand the significance of the 
sentences : 

“Where is the Lord Milner of but a few months ago, 
whom all men looked to as the great statesman, the 
reformer? . . . Can any man point to one utterance 
during the last few months of His Excellency that has roused 
one hope amongst those whose trust amounted almost to 
adoration, but who are now becoming his captious critics ? 
Sad to say, the Administrator is not now buttressed as he 
was by the love and admiration of those he governs.” 


They see that Lord Milner has no sympathy with them, 
and they are to appeal to the people at home. And 
their appeal is to be—‘‘ Do not put an autocrat over 
us, who is out of sympathy with our needs, and then 
leave us to our fate.” Then the paper turns to consider 
Lord Milner’s Pretoria speech, and its comment is : 


“It is a complete travesty of the truth: it is only too 
notorious that the Government is unapproachable, it is deaf 
alike to private grievance and to public scandal; it ignores 
remonstrance, and cares no more for public opinion than 
does the Czar of Russia. It is altogether out of touch with 
those whose interests are committed to its care, it does not 
consult them at al!, therefore it does not act in accordance 
with their feelings, and least of all does it welcome or invite 
their co-operation, It has come to the end of its tether, and 
the hand of fate is even now stretched forth to write ‘ mene- 
tekel-upharsin’ on the wall.” 


The harvest of the war is already ripening. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MaAssincHAmM. 


T was satisfactory to find that what | may call the 
policy of conditional rate-aid was carried at the 
conference of Progressive councillors by a majority of 
three to one. There is an outcry against this decision. 
Lord Spencer, being present, was almost bound to 
signify an official opposition ; but then, the situation 
does not for the moment call for official interven- 
tion.. Mr. Gladstone’s policy in kindred matters was 
always to let a fighting policy develop until he could 
strike in with decisive effect. For the moment our 
leaders must stand aside and let this soldiers’ battle be 
fought out by men who know well how to champion 
and inspire it. Now, conditional rate-aid was the 
pivot of the entire Liberal position in the Commons. 
It was supported at the conference by able and 
thorough educationalists like Mr. Whitley, Mr. George 
White, and Mr. Hodgson, by Parliamentary lawyers 
of the weight of Mr. Robson, by Dr. Clifford, the 
apostle of the Nonconformist movement, and by Mr. 
Lloyd-George, who owns the best political brain that 
the Liberal Party has secured in this generation. At Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s back are sixteen—certainly thirteen 
Welsh County Councils, the entire Welsh Liberal Press, 
and the fighting forces in English Progressive adminis- 
tration. 

So much for backing. But what of the policy 
itself? Those who criticise it seem to me to take 
too little account of the really formidable factor 
in this tender of terms—for this is what the Lloyd- 
George policy really means—to the Establishment 
in Wales and out of it. Let me take the Welsh 
case. The governing condition of the conference 
proposals is the demand on the Church to set its 
schools in order. This demand cannot be resisted. 
The councils are bound to press for it, for it is their only 
protection against oppressive charges under the ‘‘ wear 
and tear” amendment. The Church’s rapacity has found 
her out, and the Bishop of St. Asaph’s warning to his 
brother of Manchester has been exactly justified. Now, 
what will the work of structural and sanitary repair for 
her schools cost the Church? In Wales the figure will 
run to perhaps £300,000, or even £400,000. Will 
she, can she, find the money? If not, it is fair to ask 
her what terms she is prepared to make with the public 
authorities. It is here where the firm stand for public 
control and the abolition of tests for public servants will 
make the Welsh councils absolute masters of the situa- 
tion. The truth is that the Education Act can at the 
best only work with overwhelming majorities in its 
favour. Where the majority is the other way, it is 
doomed, or some such compromise as Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s brilliant tactical sense has suggested will 
have to be worked into its fabric. 


* a * ” * 


The Government’s educational policy for London, 
if it finally settles down on the lines of Mr. Long’s 
Water Board, will at least carry with it the conviction 
of imposture in respect of its general educational 


machinery. For the country, the ad hoc plan is 
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inadmissible ; for London it is indispensable !_ How can 
we escape the conclusion that the Cabinet's spite 
against the County Council is still a powerful motive 
in public policy? But I think educationalists ought to 
pause before they yield an unqualified assent to Mr. 
Sidney Webb's plea for making the County Council the 
educational authority without a considerable enlargement 
of the membership of that body. 1 know that some of 
the great provincial borough councils are taking over 
the new burden of primary education with grave mis- 
giving, and with the feeling that so great is the added 
volume of work that the control of it must inevitably 
fall into the hands of their officials. In London the 
Council has always had an advantage over the Man- 
chester or the Liverpool Corporation in the fact that it 
has been able to utilise the leisure hours of great 
Imperial servants like Lord Rosebery, Lord Farrer, Lord 
Welby, and others. But even these supplies are falling 
off, and | think the Council has felt of late that its 
responsible work tends more and more to slip 
away from it to its admirable civil service. What 
will happen if a duty is laid on it equal in mass to 
the entire burden of its present responsibilities? I 
tremble at such a prospect, and see no way out of its 
difficulties but through a suggestion of Dr. Macnamara. 
This is a development of an old idea of Mr. Burns, 
that the Council should be turned into a London 
Parliament of 200 members, working through four or 
five Statutory Committees of transit, education, 
hospitals and asylums, water, and public works. Mr. 
Macnamara proposes that the Council areas should be 
made School Board districts, and that three councillors 
should be chosen for each division, two for general 
county business and the third for educational purposes. 
This should not be difficult to arrange, because in 
London the lines of thought in educational and muni- 
cipal reform are practically parallel. Of course, a 
nominated board gets rid of this difficulty. But 
is it to this complexion that Fabian Democracy has 
come ? 


* * . * * 


Has the new ‘“ Fitzwilliam Treaty” in Ireland 
broken down? I hope not. At least, Mr. Wyndham 
appears to have taken the risk of a rupture at which 
I hinted last week. Treating the Conference as non- 
existent, he has evolved a scheme of land purchase of 
his own. This is the purport of the announcement in 
the Daily News, which may be taken as accurate. 
Instead of thirty years’ purchase of second-term rentals 
the tenants will pay at the rate of twenty-five years’ 
purchase, and the landlords, as I suggested in my last 
article, will have to take an income based on these 
rentals when invested at 3) per cent. instead of 
at 3 per cent. Now, twenty-five years’ purchase of 
the second-term rentals is still a large figure, 
2 per cent. more than Mr. T. W. Russell's terms, and it 
is difficult to believe that the landlords will refuse to 
accept it. But what of the tenants? The Treasury 
grant disappears, and they will have to find the whole 
of the purchase money, which is still fixed at a sum that 
may well be from seven to ten years’ purchase in excess 
of what a great deal of Irish land is worth. A most 
dangerous experiment, doubly dangerous in view of 
the fact that Mr. William O’Brien has already sounded 
a warning note against the very scheme that Dublin 
Castle has in view. The Dublin enéenée is broken up, 


and again the parties range themselves on the old lines 
of confrontation. The question is, Can the tenants 
obtain no benefit either from the use of British 
credit or from sharing with the British taxpayer in the 
saving which the abolition of the Land Commission and 
the cutting down of the bill for police ought to 
secure? Unless the tenants come in under their 
leaders’ consent, the dramatic situation of a settlement 
under treaty disappears. We have simply one more 
Purchase Bill, to be manceuvred by the two parties to 
the land war. 


4” + * * # 


I wonder whether any other country but our own 
would be so calm about the pitiless tearing down by 
the Rand magnates of every patch and shred of pre- 
tence that the Boer war had any Imperial interest 
behind it. It is surprising, if only for the reason that 
these arrogant adventurers should hold our English 
wits so cheap. ‘‘ Homes for working men,” was Mr. 
Rhodes’s verbal picture of his ideal for the new South 
Africa. Now we know the kind of tenant our Master 
Builder of Empire has in view. Not the British work- 
man. Anybody but him. If he comes in numbers, 
says Mr. Rudd, he will out-vote us, he will ‘* hold the 
government of tiie country in the hollow of his hand.” 
Worse still, he will want to have a voice in the regula- 
tion of hisown wages—he will bring in that ‘trail of 
theserpent, the formation of labour unions.” Something 
black or yellow will do, cheap and submissive Chinamen 
for choice, if not the Kaffir, with the taxpayer's lash on 
his back. What have our Imperialists to say to a policy 
whose first result is to make the ultimate supremacy of 
the Dutch secure ? Clearly this isa matter of complete 
indifference to the magnates. ‘* My politics is gold,” 
as one of the chief of them said to me before the war, 
Just now it is the rapid, thorough exploitation of the 
Witwatersrand. When that is worked out, South 
Africa is no more tothem than a deserted mining shaft 
in the Black Country. 


* * * * * 


Meanwhile, it is a disappointment to see the Com- 
mission on London transit so poorly :aanned, so far as 
the Council is concerned, for no public body contains a 
larger number of experts in this fascinating but most 
difficult subject. How, indeed, can it be solved until 
Parliament, which has hitherto acted purely in the 
interests of a rich man’s London, removes its rigid bar 
on the poor man’s vehicle for great masses of the western 
and central areas? Who shuts the Embankment to 
the electric tram? Parliament. Who shuts the river 
to the connecting boat service? Parliament. Who 
shuts the Thames bridges—all but Putney and the 
new Vauxhall structure? Parliament, prompted, in 
each case, by London Conservatism. The Council have 
been stopped in their progress north at Blackfriars, at 
Westminster, and at Waterloo, though Mr. Burns’s 
excellent idea of a shallow electrified tram service from 
north and south and east to west, diving under the 
congested patches and re-appearing in the less crowded 
thoroughfares, would surely revolutionise our traffic. 
Paris, amore beautiful city than London, does not close 
its delightful quays to the tram, while Berlin freely 
acknowledges the predominant claim of the city worker 
whom London practically ignores. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND ‘TAXATION. 
By MUuNICEPs. 


A bicycLE 1s A CARRIAGE, BUT A MAN Is NOT A BEAST O} 
DRaAvuGut. 
ONE of the first exploits of the new (third) Court of Appeal, 
which is trying to polish off arrears of work, has been to 
affirm a dreadfully illogical judgment of Mr. Justice 
Wright to the above effect. I refer to the case 
vf Simpson y. The Teignmouth and Shaldon Bridge 
Company. Simpson, who is a member of the 
Cyclists’ ‘Touring Club, sought to pass over the 
Teignmouth and Shaldon Bridge in Devonshire for a 
penny, as if he had been a child with a go-cart or a nurse- 
maid with a perambulator. ‘The toll-keeper knew, or 
thought he knew, better, for he saw that the bicycle was a 
carriage, and inferred that the wheeler of it was a beast 
of burden, and demanded twopence. ‘The cyclist paid the 
money “ under duress,” and sued the owners of the bridge 
for the extra penny. Eventually a case was stated by con 
sent of both parties. Mr. Justice Wright decided in favour 
of the defendant company that a bicycle was‘a carriage hung 
upon springs, and therefore came within the class of car- 
riage defined in a section of the private Act under which the 
bridge was built. But he also held that the toll imposed by 
a sub-section on carriages hung upon springs was limited to 
those which are drawn by beasts of draught. The defen- 
dants appealed against this last part of the decision, the 
plainuff against the first. Mr. Justice Wright's judgment 
Was affirmed, and the appeals dismissed. ‘The Lord Chan- 
cellor, in the course of the discussion, asked whether roller 
skates are carriages hung upon springs, and seemed inclined 
to think that they are. 
STREET NAMES. 

The decision of a committee of the London County 
Council on the momentous question of the naming of its 
great thoroughfare from Holborn to the Strand has met wit's 
remarkably unanimous approval. ‘The committee charged 
with the task of selecting two names from an immense list 
of suggestions agreed upon two principles. ‘The name for 
a much-used thoroughfare should, they said, consist of one 
word only, like Cheapside or Whitehall, and should recall 
and perpetuate the associations of the locality in which the 
street was situated. Acting on these rules, which may be 
adopted with advantage by other municipalities, they recom- 
mend “ Kingsway” as the name of the main thoroughfare, 
and “Aldwych” fog the crescent which surrounds the church 
at the southern end. Kingsway, of course, commemorates 
the accession and coronation of King Edward VIL., but Ald- 
wych requires some explanation. ‘The new street traverses 
the site of a Danish settlement named Aldwych, which owed 
its origin to the peace established by King Alfred. Memo- 
ries of the settlement lingered for many centuries in Alde- 
wych Fields and Via de Aldewych, but im our own time the 
name survived only in Wych-street, a narrow and unsavoury 
byway, happily absorbed by the improvement. ‘These two 
names, the report concludes, are short, simple, and 
thoroughly English in form, and do not conflict with any 
other name in London, 

THe Zimes AND BOLTON. 

A correspondent from Bolton writes to me enclosing a 
report of proceedings at the Electricity Committee of the 
Bolton Corporation. That committee, according to the 
4 imes, has been getting its profit by excessive prices (the 
companies, of course, never do that). The Z'mes writer— 
an * Economist ” [of truth}—puts the profit at 2.45 per unit. 
If this were true the total profit would be £2,000 more than 
the total revenue actually is! The correct figure would be 
-25 per unit. Dr. Panton, chairman of the Electricity Com- 
mittee, states that he wrote to the 7'imes to correct this in- 
accuracy ; but the letter has not been printed. He says 
similar treatment has been accorded to Oldham, and de- 
nounces it as “ dishonourable journalism.” 

GLAsGOw’s TELEPHONEs. 

The Glasgow Corporation have applied to the Secre- 

tary for Scotland for authority to borrow a sum of £80,000 


in addition to the £220,000 already raised in this way tu 
extend their telephone service. ‘The proposal met with 
some opposition at the debate in the Town Council, but was 
carried by a large majority. ‘The malcontents were sup- 
ported by the Glasgow Herald, which has never been 
friendly to the undertaking, and has associated it with the 
other “ socialist ” schemes of the ex-Lord Provost Chisholm, 
It should be remembered that the yearly rent of £5 5s. 
paid by each subscriber is less than half the price charged by 
the National Telephone Company on each instrument. 
Criticism was fixed chiefly on the difference between the 
original estimate of the cost of installation and the actual 
cost ; this was met by the reply that it had been intended at 
first to have overhead wires, but finally underground wires 
were chosen, and they were more expensive to lay down. 
Another question was raised about the existence of “spare 
plant,” and this seems to be a fair point to make: if, as 
alleged, the tendency in such an undertaking is for the pro- 
portion of “ spare plant” to increase, this should be taken 
into account. Borrowing power for telephone purposes 1s i 
Scotland governed by the Public Health (src) Act, 1897, 
which fixes thirty years as the period of repayment. If the 
Post Office buy up the undertaking, as they may when the 
license, given under the Telegraph Act, 1899, expires in 
1913, the Corporation should be in a position by means of 
their sinking fund and the price paid to clear off all charges 
and leave no debt to be repaid. At present the subscribers 
number 7,800, but with the additional capital it is hoped to 
provide for 11,000 subscribers. 


MUNICIPAL Fire INSURANCE. 

At the invitation of the Bradford City Council, a con- 
ference of representatives of West Riding municipal 
authorities was recently held to consider the 
question of the insurance of corporation — pro- 
perties. It was pointed out that the risk of 
a big fire in the case of municipal property is often very 
small, and that during the last ten years Bradford had paid 
in premiums £6,673, while, per contra, they had received 
for fire losses £1,066 only. With the ides of saving the 
difference between these sums municipal fire insurance has 
been proposed ; but since it would be unwise for any single 
municipality to carry all its own risks, it was further sug- 
gested that if a number of boroughs federated for the pur- 
pose the proportionate payment from each would be com- 
paratively small. ‘To carry such an idea into effect Parlia- 
mentary sanction would have to be obtained for the forma- 
tion of a joint board, with power to grant insurances, [10- 
vide an adequate guarantee fund, and charge the rates of 
the towns concerned, not only with the premiums, but, in 
the event of fire, with the proportion of loss sustained, until 
the guarantee fund was sufficiently large to cover all ordinary 
risks. ‘The conference was of opinion that, in the interests 
of the ratepayers, such a federation was desirable, and an 
executive committee was formed to deal further with the 
matter. ‘Those who object to municipal enterprise point to 
the fire at Colney Hatch as an argument against municipal 
fire insurance. 

[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to Municers, Speaker office.] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LABOUR REPRESENTATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—You ask my views on this question. I first look 
at it from the Labour point of view, and think that the 
most sensible plan is to nominate candidates for two-m m- 
bered constituencies, for reasons which are sufficiently 
obvious. This being granted, I think the wisest plan for a 
Labour organisation would be to take a vote as to whether 
their candidate should be a Liberal or Conservative, and 
abide by the result. If a Liberal were decided on it would 
then be for the Conservative members of the organisation to 
decide whether they thought it more important to vote 
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Labour or Conservative, and their Liberal colleagues should 
have the good sense to leave them free to act on the dictates 
of their own conscience. The same principle would apply, 
of course, if a Conservative candidate were decided on. 
Then, the next step would naturally be to endeavour to get 
the Liberal or Conservative Association of the borough to 
adopt the candidate chosen, as obviously their co-operation 
would be valuable, if not indeed essential to success. To 
do this membership of the association, involving generally 
only a small subscription, might be resorted to. 

The Labour candidate would then appear before the 
constituency not only as a Labour or sectional candidate, 
but also as one adopted by one of the great historical 
parties. 

I think it is obvious that any Labour candidate will be 
obliged to inform the electors whether he is going to support 
the present Government in office or to vote for the only 
present alternative, a Liberal Government. He, therefore, 
must appear before the electors as a Liberal or Conserva- 
tive whether he calls himself (we have not yet got so far 
as women candidates) a party man or not. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say that I think the 
law should be restored to what it was generally suppose: to 
he before recent legal decisions, and picketting legalised so 
far as observation or peaceful persuasion are concerned, but 
not when involving intimidation or violence.—Yours, Xc., 

Joun P. THOMAsSON. 

Mentone, February 5, 1903. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 

Sir,—May I be permitted to call the attention of your 
readers to the work of the Registry and Apprenticeship 
Committee of this settlement ? 

The committee seek to encourage the system of 
apprenticeship to skilled trades amongst the boys and 
girls in their district. They believe it to be a means to- 
wards remedying the present unsatisfactory state of the 
labour market, where, on the one hand, an excessive supply 
of unskilled labourers habitually swell the ranks of “the 
unemployed,” while, on the other band, there is a constant 
dearth of thoroughly skilled and competent workmen. 

They believe that in most trades the best method of 
producing skilled workmen is the old system of apprentice- 
ship, under which the master engages to have the boy pro- 
perly taught, and the boy to serve. 

In several trades this system still obtains; in others 
there is a disposition on the part of employers to reintro- 
duce it. 

When an intelligent boy leaves school two courses lie 
open before him. He may at once get a high and quickly 
rising wage at an occupation which is unskilled and over- 
crowded, and which affords him no secure prospect of earn- 
ing his living when a man; or he may enter a skilled trade 
with very small wages for five or seven years, and with per- 
haps a premium to pay, but with every prospect of his turn- 
ing out a self-supporting and useful member of the con- 
munity. 

The choice before a girl is similar. There are many 
kinds of unskilled factory work to attract her by their high 
wages at starting, but she must be content with low wages 
during a long training if she is to become able to supp or: 
herself should the necessity arise. 

If parents are prepared to make the sacrifice inyclved 
in choosing a skilled trade for their children, they are cften 
checked by their ignorance of how to proceed. 

The committee aims at helping such parents (1) by 
supplying general information as to trades, and by finding 
suitable openings for individual boys and girls. (2) By 
advancing on loan or, where desirable, by giving the whole 
or part of any premium required by the master. For seven 
years the committee has made successful efforts in this 
direction amongst physically defective children, who, while 


unfitted for general labour, are often capable of skill in 
particular directions. 

While still keeping these children specially in view, it 
is now desired to extend the kind of help described to all 
suitable applicants. 

Parents are encouraged ‘o sav? towards premiums 
while their children are still at school, and money is col- 
lected from them and held in trust. 

Money is needed to extend the work as proposed. 

Donations and subscriptions (especially subscriptions) 
will be gratefully received, and can be sent to Miss M. K. 
Bradby or Miss F. H. Durham, hon. secs., at this address. 

A short annual report of the work of the committe 
will be issued to all who are kind enough to subscribe. 
Yours, &c., 

HELEN GLADSTONE, Warden 
Women’s University Settlement, 44, Nelson-square, 
Blackfriars-road, S.E., 
February 9, 1903. 


PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSES. 

Sir,—I notice at the conclusion of your very favour- 
able review of my book Picturesque Old Houses you point 
out that the family name of the Duke of Monmouth’s 
mother should have been Walters, not Walter. 

I trust you will pardon me in expressing the opinion 
that | think Walter was originally the correct name, though 
[ know it is usually spelled with an s. 

I have pointed out this error in my book King Mon- 
mouth, in which I explain that the family came from Essex, 
but for many generations before Lucy was born had been 
located in Pembrokeshire. 

Those of your readers who may be interested in the 
subject perhaps would like to know that quite recently | 
received a letter from a descendant of the main branch, 
who says, “ We were always told it was Wa/ter without an s 
very particularly.” The aunt of the grandmother of my 
lady correspondent was a “Lucy Walter.” 

Trusting you will forgive me for trespassing upon your 
valuable space.—Yours, &c., 

ALLAN Fra. 





THE BLACK MAN’S' BURDEN, 
“TAKE up the black man’s burden! child of an alien 
blood, 

Drawer of Albu’s water and hewer of Albu’s wood, 

From the shores of the blue Zambesi to the foam of the 
further end 

They need the sweat of the black man’s brow for the 
white man’s dividend. 


By the dread of the Yellow Peril, by the slang of the 
Seventh Sea, 

By the godly cant and the royal rant of the race that 
set you free, 

Wherever the red gold glitters, wherever the diamond 
shines, 

Go forth, upon compulsion, and labour in the mines. 


The winds of the West have heard it, the stars of the 
South replied, 

When the Lords of the Outer Marches went forth on a 
fruitless ride, 

That the son of the swarthy Kaffir must wake from an 
idle sleep 

When the lone grey Mother calls for toil, and the Lord 
has made it cheap. 


Foster-sons of the Empire, wards of the baked Karoo, 

This is the law the Mother makes and her sword shall 
prove it true ; 

‘* Wherever the red gold glitters, wherever the diamond 
shines, 

Take up the black man’s burden and labour in the 
mines,” 


G. F. B, 
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REVIEWS. 


SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY SCOTSMEN. 
Some NINETEENTH CentURY ScOTSMEN. By Professor Knight. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson, and Verrier. 
Tos. 6d. 


SCOTLAND has always shown a tender regard for the memory 
of her illustrious sons. The feeling has found practical 
outlet in priceless literary records. If we wish to know 
about the heroic struggles of the seventeenth century we 
go, not to the conventional histories of the period, but to 
the lives of the Covenanters. If we wish to get to the inner 
springs of the Humanist movement which took its rise in 
the reaction against the Covenanting ideals, we go, not to 
formal treatises, but to the numerous biographic sketches 
of the eighteenth century thinkers of the David Hume and 
Adam Smith group. In such works as Ramsay’s Eighteenth 
Century Scotsmen we get vivid glimpses into the social and 
intellectual world of Scotland of the post-Union period. 
Coming nearer our own day, Cockburn’s Memorials supply 
the connecting link between the two centuries, and help 
considerably to compensate for the fact deplored by Pro- 
fessor Masson, that Scotland’s history ends with the rising 
of 1745. 

What Lord Cockburn did for the close of the eigh- 
teenth and the early period of the nineteenth century 
needed to be done for the middle and close of the century. 
When it was announced that Professor Knight was engaged 
upon biographic sketches of nineteenth century Scotsmen 
something like a continuation of Cockburn’s AZemorials was 
in many minds. Not that the professor is specially quali- 
fied for such a task. “He has not Lord Cockburn’s robust 
outlook on life, none of his hearty interest in the great bust'e 
of popular movements, and none of the political enthusiasm 
which make the AZemorials quite an intellectual feast. 
Still, Professor Knight has a keen eye for character, as was 
shown in his little book on Rabbi Duncan, the eccentric, 
but profoundly thoughtful, Hebrew professor in the Free 
Church College. 

Professor Knight’s volume, it must be said, is far from 
satisfying. Instead of a series of portraits carefully painted, 
we have a collection of literary snap-shots. ‘To be of value, 
these sketches should have had a national background. 
The famous Scotsmen of the nineteenth century, like those 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are only made 
intelligible when studied, along with their environment, in 
relation to the social and intellectual conditions amid which 
they lived. It may be said that Professor Knight had no 
such ambitious intention. His aim was not that of Lori 
Cockburn, that of affording glimpses of the social life of 
the day, as well as portraying the characters of its dominat- 
ing men. Professor Knight aimed at putting down random 
jottings of the prominent men of his time with whom he had 
come into contact or of whom he had knowledge from 
his contemporaries. True, but the modesty of Professor 
Knight’s aim does not stifle the regret that he has lost a 
great opportunity. His sketches are tantalisingly scrappy. 
His book resembles a cinematograph in which a bundle of 
persons appear in confused fashion, are seen for a moment, 
and then vanish. Men famous in their day are disposed 
of in a page or two, and one wonders why they are men- 
tioned at all when nothing is given beyond a notice pain- 
fully resembling a hasty newspaper obituary. In regard to 
many, I had almost said most, of the men mentioned in 
this book Professor Knight either had little acquaintance 
of them or was sadly deficient in character reading, so 
meagre are the notices, so pale and shadowy the 1 ortraits. 
‘Take a few illustrations. Surely something better could 
have been done with the chapters on Chalmers, “ Chris- 
topher North,” Principal Tulloch, and a number of other 
notables, than the few commonplace pages devoted to them. 


Russell, of the Sco/sman, was a dramatic figure in Edinburgh 
a generation ago, and yet Professor Knight devotes to him 
only a few dull pages, and his successor, Dr. Wallace, is 
disposed of in about fifty lines. 

Those who had the good fortune to know Dr. Wallace 
intimately will experience a feeling of irritation at the 
manner in which he is disposed of by Professor Knight. If 
the professor had nothing more to present to the public 
than this literary daub he had better have kept his remi- 
niscences in the region of obscurity. As a man of mental 
grasp and power, Dr. Wallace was one of the conspicuous 
Scotsmen of his time. He was a gladiator in the Church 
Courts, a fearless thinker, a humanist of the first order, and, 
in his best mood, overflowing with geniality. He played 
many parts in the course of his busy life. A century earlier 
Dr. Wallace would have been a potent force in the life of 
Scotland, particularly at the time when the progressive 
party in Theology was in the ascendant. He came into 
ecclesiastical life at a time when Evangelicalism was in full 
swing, and when he was made painfully to feel the contrast 
between his personal belief and the creed of the Church. 
In the House of Commons Wallace was not quite in his 
element. His intellect was peculiarly Scottish in its tex- 
ture, and long after he had parted with the thev:logical creed 
of his early days his mind instinctively wandered ameng 
those problems. When visited by old friends of ecngenial 
mental tendencies he loved nothing so much as to steal 
away from the business of the House of Commons to scme 
quiet corner, there to discuss some knotty problem in 
philosophy or pour forth reminiscences of his o'1 ecclesi- 
astical associates with a dramatic force, a record of which, 
if given to the world, would have made Professor Knight's 
book seem poor in comparison. I have dw2it at some 
length on Dr. Wallace, whom I knew intimately, and with 
whom I discussed all sorts of questions and problems, in 
order to say that if the rest of the portraits presented in his 
book are as unsubstantial as the one drawn of Dr. Wallac», 
Professor Knight would have done well to have left his 
reminiscences of famous Scotsmen to more competent 
hands. 

Perhaps the explanation of the dulness of Professor 
Knight’s volume is to be found in the fact that the reader 
rarely gets a glimpse into the inner lives of the men dealt 
with. ‘The various personages are presented to us in [1!! 
dress. We see them in academic posture, or, when they 
do unbend, we are only allowed a glimpse of them in their 
best social moods. Professor Knight’s sketch of Rabbi 
Duncan was a success, because the working of his mind 
is laid bare, and the reader feels himself to be in the pre- 
sence, not of a drawing-room figure, but of a man in the 
grip of conflicting thoughts and emotions. Over the real 
thoughts and feelings of. his contemporaries the professor 
throws a mantle of reticence, except in a few cases where 
glimpses of the real man are given. Even when, as in the 
case of clergymen, Professor Knight is driven to touch on 
the deeper problems of being, the allusions are couched in 
the vague language of the pulpit rather than in the dis- 
criminating language of the literary psychologist. In a 
word, the reminiscences may be described as a series of 
expanded tombstone inscriptions, characterised by the 
pious, sombre eulogies familiar to the student of church- 
yard literature. 

HECTOR MACPHERSON. 


KING JOHN. 


JouN LACKLAND. By Kate Norgate. 
1902. Ss. 6d. net. 


London: Macmillan. 


THe appearance of Miss Norgate’s masterly volumes on the 
Angevin Kings in 1887 won for her a place in the front rank 
of living English historians, and created the hope that she 
would continue her narrative through the 13th century. At 
last what we may hope is the first instalment of a continua- 
tion has appeared. Readers of the Angevin Kings do not 
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need to be told that the biography of King John is scholarly 

_ in conception and execution, and that the style is simple 
and direct. The only criticism that suggests itself is that 
a chapter should have been devoted to the intellectual life 
of the time as in the former work, or, if that might be 
thought out of place in a biography, at least a presenta- 
tion of the writers through whom we know the King. 

The reader has not to wait till the concluding summary 
to learn the opinion of the authoress in regard to her sub- 
ject. On the opening page are the words of her friend and 
master J. R. Green, “ John is the ablest and most ruthless 
of the Angevins.” ‘The second of the two adjectives will be 
disputed by no reader of these pages; but the study of the 
book hardly leads us to adopt the former. The King made 
more than one adroit stroke in his life, notably the sub- 
mission to the Pope; but his reign as a whole was an utter 
failure and no single department of his policy can fairly be 
said to have achieved success. 

The early life of John is a dull story, deriving its sole 
interest from the precocity of his wickedness. But with his 
accession there is no lack of incident. ‘The death of Arthur, 
the loss of Normandy, the quarrel with the Church, the sub- 
mission to the Pope, the rout of Bouvines, Magna 
Charta, the French invasion—with such themes the 
story cannot flag. On the first “and most romantic 
of these incidents Miss Norgate openly confesses 
her inability to speak with certainty. It is but 
rarely that a famous historic mystery is cleared up, and 
the death of Arthur is not likely to be one of them. But we 
may in part console ourselves by remembering that the 
Arthur of history is not the Arthur of Shakespeare. Boys 
ripened rapidly in those days, and at sixteen Arthur was a 
keen and resourceful politician, demanding net oniy the 
whole of the Angevin possessions in France, but the English 
kingdom as well. All that we definitely know of the tragedy 
is that in 1203 he was confined in the citadel of Rouen, and 
was never heard of again. ‘That John was the author of his 
death is probable, but by no means eertain. From John 
himself, who alone could have told us, we learn nothing. 

In the early years of the reign the figure of Hubert 
Walter looms large, and Miss Norgate’s sketch of that strik- 
ing and dictatorial figure helps us to understand John’s ex- 
clamation on hearing of the Archbishop’s death, “ Now for 
the first time I am King of England.” ‘The quarrel with 
the Church that grew out of the choice of his successor is 
fully related, and is at last painted in its true light. The 
submission to the Pope, so far from being the result of Papal 
pressure or arrogance was a voluntary act. John’s enemies 
were numerous and formidable, and he determined to change 
the Pope from an enemy into a friend. ‘That is the whole 
story. ‘The commion conception of the episode as a per- 
sonal and national humiliation owes its currency in the first 
place to Matthew Paris, and in the second to Shakespeare. 

Miss Norgate is not given to overmuch praising of the 
actors in her drama; but of Stephen Langton she speaks 
with consistent enthusiasm. The great Archbishop towers 
above all his contemporaries in ability and character. His 
monument is the Great Charter. Magna Charta is some- 
thing much more than a mere list of articles; it is a docu- 
ment resting on the profoundest principles of statesman- 
ship. The articles might be, arid were, often broken; but 
the conception of the relation of the King and the country 
thus solemnly recorded and thrown into circulation could 
never perish. Stephen Langton and Simon de Montfort 
stand side by side as the founders of English constitu- 
tionalism. 

__ The picture of John as a man has never been drawn 
with so much care and detail. His marches through Eng- 
land during the Civil Wars were accompanied by every 
species of horror, and his molestation of the wives of his 
subjects recalls the abominations of the later Caesars. Miss 
Norgate’s book has been blamed by certain critics for the 
picture of unrelieved gloom which it conveys; but the 
student of contemporary sources looks in vain for illumina- 
tion in any quarter of the heavens. John has immortalised 
himself as one of the three worst men who ever sat on the 


English throne ; and Miss Norgate’s biography tempts us to 
think that neither Rufus nor Richard III. quite equal him 
in wickedness. 

G. P. G. 





THE PURLIEUS OF PARNASSUS. 
No. I. 


Ir may be as well to say frankly that, though some of 
the books of verse that we propose to notice are of 
considerable merit, there are others so appallingly bad that 
imagination boggles at them, refusing to conceive how men 
could write and compositors survive after setting up 
rubbish so unmitigated. The reviewer's duty, however, 
must not be shirked. If he is to justify his existence he 
must be prepared to deal out blame no less than praise 
according to his artistic conscience, and he may not shrink 
from declaring a work to be bad merely because it tricks 
itself out with rhymes and affects metrical schemes. ‘To our 
task, then, and may the muses give us a good deliverance. 

The first on our list is John of Damascus, by Douglas 
Ainslie (Unicorn Press, 6s.). There is something grand 
and mysterious, and distantly Oriental, about this volume. 
It has three ribbons to serve as bookmarkers, a white, a 
yellow, and a green one. Of these it is stated in the preface 
that “ symbolising respectively Christianity, Buddhism, and 
Mohammedanism, they may be of some service.” The book 
is dedicated to Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff by his nephew, 
the author. ‘The uncle did his turn at the log by printing 
the poem in his Victorian Anthology. ‘There must be more 
than ten thousand lines of verse in John of Damascus. Here 
are seven: 

* The Abbott opened to St. John 

ind all alike the monks would strive 

to serve the greatest Saint alive 

(for so they held him who did dare 

beard Leo in his lion’s lair), 

to serve an’ it were but a menial part 

fur the ‘ Doctor of the Christian art.’” 
‘The other odd thousands are no better; several thousands 
are much worse. ‘There is no break in the author’s terrible 
fluency. It trickles on, miles and miles of it—such stuff as 
Victorian Anthologies are made of. It must have been 
written to win a bet against time. 

Let us turn to Alfred the Great, The Ballad of 
Dundee, and Other Poems, by Florence G. Attenborough 
(W. Reeves). This lady is one of the most patriotic 
poetesses we have ever met. Alfred the, Great is a drama. 
Our historical instinct, as well as our schoolboy memories, 
tovk us at once to the scene in the neat-herd’s cottage. See 
how the great King (“ England’s Darling,” as Mr. Alfred 
Austin calls him) bears the contumely of the neat-herd’s 
wife, whose name, by the way, we discover to be Emma: 

* Alfred : I should have watched the loaves, 

And am to blame for such a negligence ; 
But now forgive me and I'll close attend, 


And give them presently to thee well-baked 
And all unbroken. 


(Exit Emma.)” 

The Ballad of Dundee is no relation to the bonny one 
of that ilk. It relates to the first battle of the late Boer war. 
We quote a stanza: 

“Sir Symons, English General, 
As chief of all to be, 
Surveys the field—whilst cannons pound 
And casts his eagle eye around, 
A kingly man is he.” 

There are other stanzas of equal merit. Another ballad is 
entitled Z7'4e Hunter, and in it the authoress declares that : 
“With silver spurs, and with jackets red, 

We're swift to follow the fox’s head.” 

There is some confusion of thought here, and we venture 

tu suggest the following emendation : 
“With silver spurs, and with coats that blush, 
We're swift to follow the fox’s brush.” 

We are not quite certain that Mr. Roland Hill’s Songs 
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is not a joke. It does not profess to be a joke, but then 
the best jokes are those that make no professions. On the 
other hand, it may be a poor but honest joke, and we must 
remember that honest poverty is a meritorious condition. In 
Lhe Ballad of Mother Margaret we are asked: 
‘Did I right to break the law; 

Does my conscience carry weight ?” 
We judge Mr. Hill’s conscience, his metrical conscience, to 
be somewhat touched in the wind, and not altogether sound 
in its feet—certainly not up to 14 st. ‘Take this from A 
Night with the Fire Brigade: 

“The crowd swells without; ever higher and higher 
It shrills the sharp word, and grows fat on it, ‘ Fire!’ 


Bang! Bang! and the water a victory gains 

As it floods every floor through the loud-shattered panes.” 
Finally the fireman, endeavouring to save an infant, is over- 
whelmed : 

“Oh — high his monument there where they found 

im 
A cinder himself, with the ashes around him.” 

In Zhe Lord Mayor's Show we are told of the Lord 

Mayor that 

** He holds his Court, gives feast and ball; 
His mace protrudes——-” 

So it does, out of the window of his gilded coach. No men- 
tion is made of the protuberant calves of the footmen. So 
far for the joke. We desire, however, in all seriousness to 
tell Mr. Hill that no excuse can serve to mitigate the disgust 
a reader must feel at the writer’s treatment of such a theme 
as Before Canova’s Cupid and Psyche. How any man could 
degrade the delightful purity of this charming group in the 
manner of this offensive piece of doggerel passes concep- 
tion. 

We fear we are not worthy of Mr. 'T. W. H. Crosland’s 
Outlook Odes (Unicorn Press, 2s. 6d.). Considered as so 
much bald prose, chopped up into lines of varying length, 
they might, perhaps, pass muster, though even then the 
question would arise why Mr. Crosland should have chopped 
them. Mr. Crosland, however, seems to think they have 
become verse by reason of their mutilation—that they 
teach in song because, unhappy odes, they have suffered. 
Here and there we detect evidences of a humorous intention, 
We offer a sample from the Ode to the Poet Laureate : 

“Our gracious Sovereign Lord, King Edward VII. 

(I make no doubt) 

Continually consults you on matters literary. 

‘Dear Mr. Austen,’ (sic) (I can hear him saying), 

‘Would you now advise me to read 

Mr. Newverse’s sonnets 

And Miss Jumpabouti’s new novel, 

Or would you not ?’” 
It must be admitted that thirty-one odes written in this 
style are not without their moments of depression. 

In Notes and Echoes (Elkin Mathews) Mr. J. S. Risley 
republishes a selection of his verses contributed to Punch 
between 1894 and 1900. Some of the pieces are not with- 
out merit, but on the whole we miss in them that sparkling 
wit, that deft subordination of rhyme to idea, that cunning 
use of metre, and that happy inevitability which ought to 
characterise light verse—which must, in fact, characterise 


it if it is to be successful. We must not blame Mr. Risley for . 


not dealing in sentiment ; he has no care for it, and at any 
rate it may be said in his favour that he does not affect it. 
Still, it is certain that without some little hint, some faint, 
half-hidden touch of deeper feeling, a volume of light verse 
is apt to be tedious. That it why some of Praed’s verse 
and most of Thackeray’s will outlast Calverley’s. 





OLD STARM ALONG. 
WINDJAMMERS AND SEA TRAMPs. By Walter Runciman, sen. 
London: The Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d 
To all lovers of the sea, to all those whose hearts go the 
merrier for the sight of a ship or a yarn with an old salt, this 
book will come a little sadly, and bring regrets for the old 


days and the dead traditions. Not many men now living 
can remember the old sea order. Some few, like Mr. Runci- 
man, have tried to make it intelligible to us. It lives in 
Dana and in the memories of the dockside as something 
to be reverently handled, something very far away and never 
to be again. “Ah, they were siifs in those days,” say the 
greybeards, “and the men aboard ’em were sailors.” It 
would seem that nowadays we put up with tanks manned by 
so many adjectived mechanics. 

We never knew the old order as a working system. 
Some of its jetsam taught us “the knots and bends in general 
use” and three distinct kinds of splicing ; and perhaps the 
chief reason for our liking Mr. Runciman’s book is that it 
shows us how the aforesaid jetsam acquired the knowledge 
they imparted to us; what food those old fellows ate, what 
songs they sang, how they spent their dollars, and how their 
captains hazed them. 

In something more than 160 pages Mr. Runciman tells 
us a good deal of all these matters in a manner which is at 
times a little dry, at times a little strained, but always honest 
and convincing. His knowledge of the sea and of sea life 
and of the technicalities of the marine profession is not (as 
with Mr. Clark Russell) married to, or coupled with, the 
creative faculty. His tales were gathered on a ship’s deck, 
his knowledge forced on him (it would seem) with a rope’s 
end, and his book has therefore that homely touch of 
actuality which makes Marryat so delightful and gives 
Melville half his charm. 

Indeed, the volume shows that there was little room 
for romance at sea when Mr. Runciman went a-fishing. 
The grand old order was 

“housed in veritable piggeries, leaky, insanitary hovels, not 
good enough to bury a dead dog in.” 

Its tarry sons drank of the ill-smelling scuttle-butt, and 
were lucky did they get, once daily, a “meagre re- 
past of vitiated salt junk.” Ships put merrily to sea over- 
loaded, unseaworthy, and over-insured. ‘There were great 
possibilities of scurvy, great probabilities of brutal treat- 
ment, with no prospect of redress in either case. Then 
ashore there was a sort of scoundrels called crimps, who 
lived by theft and by supplying their victims to ships in 
need of crews. At sea, too, in the days when steam was a 
new power and captains had much to gain by expediting a 
passage between port and port, there was the chance of 
sailing under “a driver,” a “cracker-on,” who risked his 
spars and his ship by an insane desire to lower the record. 
In this case the poor mariner, after perhaps three months’ 
bitter labour, would be glad to desert at the first port, 
thereby forfeiting his poor effects and the few sorry pounds 
his bodily agony had earned. 

Yet with all this those old sailors had their humanities 
and their songs and their quaint little beliefs and super- 
stitions. Mr. Runciman has set them down for us in several 
interesting and curious chapters. To the fine folk of the 
fine twentieth century, who are forgetting that work was 
ever done gladly with a song, and who much prefer to have 
it done sadly with a cog-wheel, the wisdom of these old 
men of the sea will seem foolishness, their frankness coarse, 
their joy in life mere boorish appetite. Nothing, however, 
that has cheered a poor heart or helped a rough hand can 
lack interest or importance when rightly considered. Mr. 
Runciman quotes two songs, and of one we will say that it 
has helped a part of the world’s work since Tudor times, 
and of the other that it is, in its poor way, an epic: its sub- 
ject “ Napoleon,” and its matter, we do not doubt, more 
widely known to-day and perhaps less partial than the big 
history by William Hazlitt. 

Those quaint beliefs and ceremonies and superstitions 
are gone from the seas in our days. Galvanized corpses of 
them writhe horribly at times when persons of quality lack 
amusement in the electrically-lit saloon. The soul is gone 
from them. That brave old soul which cheered Drake 
and refreshed Columbus has passed away almost unheeded 
in the clang of the heavy engines. The old order is gone. 
The old type of mariner is perished. In a few more years 
this book will be read with curiosity as a record of a 
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vanished type. To the readers of those times, and to the 
readers of our own day, we can recommend it as a frank 
piece of hearty and entertaining narrative. 

The volume contains six illustrations by Mr. ‘T. Runci- 
man, several of them very delicately done and well repro- 
duced. With the seamanship of one or two we are inclined 
to cavil. We object to the use of such a phrase as “the 
mainmast stay,” especially when such stay is depicted un- 
served, leading forward from a sail (apparently a single 
topsail) bent anyhow, and lacking even a rudiment of run- 
ning rigging. 

The cover bears a spirited design representing a “sea 
tramp” “shipping it green” over her weather-rail, with a 
scudding “ Geordie” topping a comber a little to windward 
of her. 





FICTION. 


THe REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. By Elinor Glyn. London: 
Duckworth and Co. 6s. 


Lorp LEONARD THE LUCKLEss. By W. E. Norris. London: 
Methuen and Co. 6s. 


Mrs. Crappock. By W. S. Maugham. London: Wm. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 

Mrs. GLyn’s new book is written in the light and easy style 
which gave to Zhe Visits of Elizabeth a popularity not 
quite in accordance with the intrinsic merits of its subject. 
The Reflections of Ambrosine will not be entirely acceptable 
to the strait-laced, nor, indeed, to many who would be un- 
willing to bear the stigma of that epithet, and, indeed, the 
principles by which the young girl into whose mouth the 
story is put is educated in would merit a more biting satire 
than is discoverable in the author’s easy flowing account of 
them and their consequences. 

Ambrosine is introduced to us living with her grand- 
mother in a tiny cottage at the corner of a country park. 
Her grandmother was brought up in the Court of 
Charles X., and her ideas, which are a singular mixture of 
aristocratic pride and abysmal vulgarity—although she 
would not have lived to the age of eighty-eight if she had 
ever heard the word “ vulgarity” mentioned in connection 
with herself—are those of the old régime. ‘There come 
upon the scene Augustus Gurrage and his mother. Augus- 
tine’s grandmother finds the former absolutely insupport- 
able, as, indeed, he is, and admits that the latter when she 
first calls on her “ should have entered by the back door, 
and stayed in the kitchen with Hephzibah.” <A few days 
later, however, she summons Augustine and tells her that 
it is her dying wish that she shall marry Augustus Gurrage 
because he is rich and they are poor. So much for the 
pride of the old nobility! Immediately after the engage- 
ment has been brought about Ambrosine meets Sir Antony 
Thorndike, a distant cousin, rich and handsome, and 
realises that she ought to have married him instead of 
“Gussie.” This she eventually does, after a short married 
life, during which she has to put up with a good deal, and 
at the end of which Gussie, having become a confirmed 
dipsomaniac, is drowned. 

The book is full of cleverly-described characters, and 
the particular sort of incident of which Zhe Visits of 
Elizabeth are chiefly made up. It is undeniably brilliant 
and attractive; but really the manners and customs about 
which Mrs. Glyn writes with such cheerful tolerance are, as 
Mr. Mainwaring might have said, a little too much of a 
good thing. 

As an early admirer of the novels of Mr. W. E. Norris, 
this reviewer has at sundry times and in divers manners 
tried to bring home to that clever and well-bred writer the 
fact that the works of fiction which he has produced in some 
profusion during the last ten years or so were altogether 
unworthy of his talents. It is gratifying, therefore, to notice 
in Lord Leonard the Luckless an attempt on the part of the 
author to get back to serious characterisation and to write 
a story of considerable length which shall not depend for 
its interest entirely on a series of small and apparently wilful 
misunderstandings. ‘The attempt is neither a failure nor a 


complete success. Lord Leonard the Luckless is far from 
containing the admirable work which characterised Mr. 
Norris’s early novels. His mannerisms have taken too 
great ahold on him. His characters—although there is a 
distinct improvement in this respect—still express them- 
selves mainly in precisely the same balanced sentences 
which Mr. Norris uses himself, and thereby lose much of 
their distinction. The artifice of the needless misunderstand- 
ing, taken very seriously for a few chapters and then cleared 
up to make way for another, is still used, and continuity of 
interest sacrificed thereby. And finally the construction of 
the story is ill-considered. In this respect Lord Leonard 
the Luckless shows no improvement on Mr. Norris’s later 
work, for it is divided into two distinct halves which have 
little to do with one another. On the other hand, the 
character of Lord Leonard is distinct, and its influence on 
his actions is worked out from first to last with unerring 
skill. It is, in fact, a notable achievement, and in a lesser 
degree there are other characters in the book which affect 
the imagination, especially that of the boy Archie, Lord 
Leonard’s bosom friend, who is killed in the South African 
war. In the description of the intercourse between these 
two, so dissimilar in age and condition, Mr. Norris is at 
his best, and strikes a note of human sympathy which has 
been lacking in his recent works. It is a genuine pleasure 
to be able to accord a welcome at this time of day to a new 
novel by Mr. Norris, and, if it is not an impertinence, to 
say that his next book will be looked for with interest. 
Mrs. Craddock is the story of a clever, high-spirited 
girl passionately in love with a man immeasurably inferior 
to her in intellect, and considetably so both in fortune and 
position. The pair of them marry, and the story of her 
gradual disillusionment and of his rise in popular esteem is 
very cleverly told. There is a capital scene when the hus- 
band makes a speech on behalf of his candidature for elec- 
tion to the County Council, and his wife sits beside him, 
burning with shame at his vulgarity and ignorance : 
“Edward came to his peroration, and a few remarks on 
current politics (of which he was entirely ignorant) brought 
him to his country, England, Home, and Beauty. He turned 
the tap of patriotism full on; it gurgled in a stream. He 
blew the penny trumpets of English purity, and the tin 
whistles of the British Empire, and he beat the big drum of 
the great Anglo-Saxon race. He thanked God he was an 
Englishman, and not as others are. Tommy Atkins and 
Jack Tar and Mr. Rudyard Kipling danced a jig to the 
strains of the ‘ British Grenadiers,’ and Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain executed a pas seul to the air of ‘Yankee Doodle.’ 
Lastly, he waved the Union Jack.” 
It is needless to say that this speech, unlike a similar one 
that may be remembered, is received with a frenzy of 
delight and approbation. Mr. Maugham has knowledge of 
character, humour, and the power of telling a story. Mrs. 
Craddock is a very good one. 


The Misdemeanours of Nancy, by Eleanor Hoyt (Grant 
Richards), is a sort of series of American Dolly Dialogues. 
They are bright and amusing, if not quite so attractive as 
their English prototype. Their quality may be gauged by 
the following short quotation : 

“That,” said Nancy, “ was the summer when I had only 

one proposal.” 

The man who came often looked from the glowing fire to 
the glowing face. 

“Why did you go to a place where there was only one 
man?” he inquired, drowsily. 

Nancy twinkled appreciatively. There is a distinct satis- 
faction in throwing bouquets to Nancy. She is an uncom- 
monly good catcher, and artistic curves are not wasted upon 
her. 

Mr. Penrhyn Stanlaws, who illustrates Nancy’s mis- 
demeanours is the artist of chiffon and billowy laces. Nancy 
herself comes out well under this treatment, but “the man 
who came often” is somewhat hardly dealt with in being 
dressed in a frock-coat six sizes too large for him, and a 
chiffon tie apparently borrowed from his sister. 

We once said of Mrs. Lovett Cameron, so we see in an 
advertisement, that she “ possesses the invaluable gift of 
never allowing her readers to become bored.” After read- 
ing her latest novel, Midsummer Madness (London: John 
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Long, 6s.), we are prepared to reindorse this judgment. It 
is a moving and well-constructed sensational tale, and if the 
villain is almost inconceivably fascinating, it only helps to 
make the story itself more probable, direct, and exciting. 
In her young Mrs. Mathurin, Mrs. Lovett Cameron has 
created an admirable character to act as a Providence to the 
young people of the story. She wins our sympathy from 
her first appearance and keeps it to the end. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THe Hipperr JouRNAL. Vol. 1. No. 2. January, 1903. 
Te second number of the Hibbert Journal certainly keeps 
up the quality of the first. Sir Oliver Lodge continues his 
contribution to a view of the reconciliation between science 
and faith, and is much less negative and more constructive 
than he was in his former article ; perhaps he will seem to be 
more satisfactory on that account. Some will say that a 
reconstructor in such case is sure of a hearing, because he 
flatters or drugs men, and finds what seem to be reasons for 
believing what they wanted to believe all along, the submis- 
sion to reason being, like the “ Crown veto” of the British 
Constitution, tolerated on condition of not being exercised. 
‘There may be truth in this, but not so much as cynics think. 
The reconciler, the thinker who wishes to restate old be- 
liefs, is a builder, while the “ critic,” the sceptic, is destruc- 
tive, and the world’s instinct feels that the work of the latter 
is normal, that of the former abnormal and passing. Sir 
Oliver Lodge then returns to a belief in God. Looking at 
his training, we should not expect his view of God to be 
that of the professed philosopher or theologian. ‘The 
former, at least for a century, has been in the way of treat- 
ing God as a great spectator or a consciousness, unifying the 
manifold; the latter has always had a notion of God, as 
dealing with human souls either after one scheme or 
another. A scientific man is likely to think of God much as 
Herbert Spencer has recently referred to the astronomer, 
whose nightly employment reminds him that he is in the 
presence of an eternal energy. Sir Oliver Lodge knows that 
he will be open to the charge of Pantheism, but in other 
directions he is willing to concede much to what others will 
call anthropomorphism ; he ends by reinstating prayer. 

Professor Henry Jones follows with an article on the 
“ Present Attitude of Reflective Thought to Religion.” This 
looks at the problem from the point of view not of the 
scientific man simply, but of the professional philosopher. 
The distinction is subject to this reservation, that philoso- 
phy has been much infected by scientific conceptions, as in- 
deed it should always be. The note of Professor Jones’s 
paper, which is “ sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought,” 
is a protest against a tendency recently apparent among 
certain thinkers to give way to misology, or at least 
to make a present of certain things to the religious point of 
view, to hold by a quasi-scientific analogy that certain reli- 
gious activities justify themselves by existing and need no 
justification from pure reason. Professor Jones does not 
want the reason abandoned for the will or the emotions. 
After this Dr. T. Watson writes an appreciation of James 
Martineau, in which he deals with him rather as a “ saint’ 
than as a philosopher, and seems inclined to claim that the 
essence of Martineau was seen more especially in such 
works as his Endeavours after the Christian Life, which 
would ally him with some of the so-called mystics, as the 
author of the Imitatio and Tauler, than in his dialectical 
works. Dr. Watson has much to say, also, of the earlier 
influences that were at work on Martineau. 

Professor Lewis Campbell surveys “Some Aspects of 
the Moral Ideal—New and Old.” 
best be inferred from this sentence : 

“To anyone who has read Plato’s Gorgias, for example, 
what is the Uebermensch of Nietzsche ut the young lion of 

Callicles only taught to roar (or bray) more loudly, and fur- 


nished with a shaggier mane? But there is a danger, on the 
other hand, in falling under the power of the past. 


Perhaps his tone may 


lor then 


we throw away indubitable gains. Neo-Paganism would 
take us back into the prison of sense from which Greek 
thought and Christian feeling have emancipated us. Medlx- 
valism would put our necks again beneath a yoke of bond- 
age which our fathers, somewhat impatiently perhaps, 
shcok off and cast away.” 

Professor James Drummond pursues his examination 
of the Pauline phrase, “ Righteousness of God,” and Pro- 
fessor W. B. Smith, of New Orleans, U.S.A., witn Americaa 
brevity inquires, “ Did Paul write Romans?” ‘The style 
of the article bears out the promise of the “le, but should 
not prejudge the issue. Let us wait till the pomised 1 ply 
comes from Professor Schmiedel, of Zurich. Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore protests against Christian neglect of Jewish 
scholarship. His contention is that the Gospels are 
written in an atmosphere which distorts the character of 
contemporary Jewish or Rabbinical religion. 

The discussions, which come between the articles and 
the reviews, promise to be an interesting part of the //:bbert 
Journal. One of Mr. Conybeare’s cases of “ Early Doc- 
trinal Modifications,” sc. of the text of the New Testament 
(published in the first number), is handled rather severely 
by Mr. J. R. Wilkinson, who promises to follow up his 
attack later. Mr. C. Cohen is frankly sceptic or “ irra- 
tionalist” in his attack on attempts in the first number to 
rationalise the West Indian disasters. 

The reviews appear to be of high quality—space 
allows them to be written at greater length than is 
usually the case in the weekly reviews—and they approach 
more nearly to the reviews of the old quarterlies, with the 
difference that reviewing is more precise in these days. We 
notice particularly a review of Stopford Brooke's Peelry of 
Browning, by Dean Stubbs; notices of MacTaggart’s 
Hegelian Cosmology; of the two sets of Oxtord essays, en- 
titled Contentio Veritatis and Personal Idealism; of Menzie’s 
Earliest Gospel; and Ritchie’s Social Ethics. The new 
edition of Supernatural Religion is also noticed, but the 
criticism keeps chiefly to the new matter in the revised 
edition. 

Land Values for February is an instructive pennyworth. 
‘The editor wisely enlarges the scope of his paper in order 
to introduce a report of a discussion at the Glasgow Liberal 
Club as to whether intemperance is the cause of poverty 
or poverty of intemperance. ‘The arguments seem to show 
conclusively that they are both the causes and effects of one 
another. “The (German) Peasants’ Revolt of 1525” is 
the title of another article. Another of great interest deals 
with Cobden’s view of the land question. A few months 
before his death he said: “If I were five-and-twenty : 
I would take Adam Smith, and I would have a league for 
free trade in land just as we had a league for free trade in 
corn.” ‘The writer quotes passages from Adam Smith to 
illustrate this; but, oddly enough, he omits to remind the 
readers of Land Values that Adam Smith regarded the taxa- 
tion of land as distinct from houses as one of the very best 
of all forms of taxation. 

The Contemporary Review for February starts with an 
informing article on the question of London education, by 
Mr. Macnamara, who declares that “the London board 
School system of elementary schools is one of the very finest 
in the world.” After describing the work of the London 
School Board Mr. Macnamara goes on to the voluntary 
schools, which must, he says, be “ drastically overhauled.” 
Most of them are in a chronic state of bankruptcy, and they 
are generally very inefficient indeed. Of denominational 
elementary schools there are 1,500, and they accommodate 
218,000 pupils, as compared with 536,000 attending the 
Board schools. Speaking generally, these London “ volun- 
tary” schools “are in the most hopeless state of financial 
distress and are struggling on in the most wretchedly starved 
manner. ‘That they achieve the results they do is a wonder- 
ful tribute to the self-denial and devotion of their teachers, 
who are grievously handicapped by their surroundings.” 
Like everybody else who cares at all about education, Mr. 
Macnamara is horrified at the idea of an Education Board 
on the plan of the water board, or of a distribution of educa- 
tional authority among the new borough councils. The 
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second article, on Morocco, is a series of jerky statements 
which tend to show what a terrible perplexity countries not 
under European dominion, yet capable of defending them- 
selves, must always be to the fussy jingo. The author of 
“The Price of Corn in War Time” should be reminded 
that unless he can grow the whole, or _ practi- 
cally the whole, of the corn required by the in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom its price will rise to 
the cost (including risk) of cargoes landed in our ports. 
In the Napoleonic wars England produced nearly enough 
corn for her own consumption, but not quite enough. The 
price was, therefore, frequently prohibitive. But it is un- 
likely—even if our Navy were beaten—that the price of 
corn would ever rise to anything like the figures of a cen- 
tury ago. Mr. Maccullah has a naive essay on the South 
African natives, from which one gem deserves to be pre- 
served : 

“ There are also great evils attached to the labour system 
under which Kaffirs at present work in British South Africa. 
For example, their wages are very high.” 

“ Service and Farm Service” is a lively attempt to develop 
a sharp antithesis between the poor country girl who goes 
out to service and the poor country boy who remains on a 
farm. The writer (a Lieutenant-Colonel !) starts with the 
favourite commonplace that servant-girls have no trade 
union. From this it is usually inferred that the de- 
mand for domestics largely exceeds the supply. But the 
Lieutenant-Colonel knows better: 

“The relative numbers of maids who want places and 
places which want maids seem unchanged. Yet this par- 
ticular class of workers has gone up in the labour-market 
with a bound. What is the reason? One noticeable fact is 
that there has been no combination. Every servant-maid is 
a detached unit fighting for her own hand. There 1s no 
trade union, no organisation. The very societies which aim 
at the improvement of the conditions of service follow 
methods unacceptable to nine-tenths of those whom they de- 
sire to serve. The class is not the pet of any political party. 
It consists mostly of young and ignorant women, and 
every inch of ground it gains is won by hard fighting from 
the position defended by the great body of the well-to-do, 
people of education and resource, doing battle for their 
pockets and their autocracy. These disadvantages notwith- 
standing, maid-servants have secured within the last few 
years an increase of wages, an extension of privileges, and a 
freedom from arbitrary restraint such as the discontent of 
generations has failed to gain for the country labourers, from 
whom they mostly spring. And they have done it for them- 
selves.” 

“Tt is difficult”—it is indeed—continues the gallant but 
domestic soldier, “to gauge the depth of the rising waters 
of change when the bottom is irregular.” And so he takes 
“a sounding or two” to see if they confirm general observa- 
tion. Here is a labouring woman of fifty. “ When I went 
to service,” she says, “I was about thirteen and I got £2. 
By the time IT was eighteen I’d been riz to £5. That was 
good money in them days. Now Edith, she went out at 
£5. and now she’s twenty she won’t look at less than £15, 
and she don’t care to stop in one place more’n a year. 
Times is better for girls now.” We cannot help thinking, to 
change the metaphor from sea to land warfare, that the 
good woman drew rather a long bow at a venture, and, to 
return again to the sea, hit the Colonel between wind and 
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water. Nevertheless, we can recommend his article. It 
is far better than any farm labourer or domestic servant 
could have written upon the War Office. And it ends with 
a true note: farm service is still subjugation. The English 
agricultural labourer is still a serf. The land must be re- 
stored to him, as it is being restored in Ireland. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of lite; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 


COOMBE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM. 
Principal—MiIss CLARK. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the 
Principal. 
The Spring Term began on January 2oth. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
Very successful Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 


Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


Entrance Scholarship Examination in March. Enquiries 
should be addressed to the HEAD MASTER. 


LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, DEVON. 
A delightful all-the-year-round Holiday and Health Resort for Young Ladies 
or Schoolgirls. Sea and moorland; home comforts ; walks, games, excursions, 
picnics, bathing, sketching, music, &c.; weekly terms.—Full prospectus and 


guide-book from THe Proprietor. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRY AND EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY. 
Conducted by Miss AGNES G. COOPER 
For several years Registrar of the Teachers’ Guild Registry, and ot the Joint 
Agency for Women Teachers). 
Address, REGENT HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Terms most favourable. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES (B.A., Cambridge) and OLDERSHAW 
(B.A., Oxford) PREPARE FOR UNIVERSITY AND OTHER EXAMINA 
TIONS or give SPECIAL COURSES OF INSTRUCTION to PUPILS 
who have left School at COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. 


Healthy situation, near London ; 600 ft. above sea level; Golf, Tennis, Hockey, 


Billiards, &c. 
Special preparation, with introduction to post. 


JOURNALISM. 
JOURNALISM, — Wes'End foe "Joune gentlemen ‘nd adie. 


Prospectus free. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND JOURNALISM, 
22, OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W 
Principal—O.tver McEwan. 


SCHOOLS. 

THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
' 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


FOR THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 





THE FAITH OF AN AGNOSTIC. 
By GEORGE FORESTER. 








WATTS & CO., Jonnson’s Court, FLeet Street, E.C, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HERE was quite a little boom in the City this 
week, and the Stock Exchange looked more 
cheerful than it has done for years past. It is true that 
the real public did not *‘ come in” to any great extent, 
and the ‘‘ House” knows that not until it gets its public 
back can times be really gay ; but the sort of punter 
who is half professional half public was buying busily, 
and gave a much-needed turn to Home Railway stocks, 
those long-neglected favourites. Certainly the manner 
in which their traffic returns keep expanding is a 
remarkable testimony to the solid basis of our trade, 
and it appears from chairmen’s speeches that recent 
criticisms of Home Railway methods have not been 
altogether thrown away. 

The Trunk market, again, was fairly lifting the 
roof off. A dividend—only 1 per cent., but still a 
dividend—on the Third Preference (first time for nearly 
twenty years), followed by a traffic increase of £ 32,000, 
set the ‘‘ bulls’ of Grand Trunk stocks on the rampage, 
and they have not yet decided whether the Ordinary 
stock is to go to 4o or to5o. It isnot so many months 
since it was 10, and now it is over 20. The policy of 
self-effacement, as far as active share in the manage- 
ment goes, on the part of the London board, which got 
ina good American manager and left him a free hand, 
has indeed been generously rewarded by fortune. 
Canada is certainly at present the most prosperous part 
of the British Empire, and though she is probably over- 
capitalising her prosperity like the rest ot us, and her 
land boom is perhaps getting a little pneumatic, she 
does not show much sign of flagging yet. 

After all, it is reasonable enough that the agricul- 
tural countries should have a look in now for a few 
years. For a century or so everybody has been rush- 
ing into the industrial line and building factories and 
crowding into towns, and now it looks as if the question 
of the world’s food supply was a matter that might 
receive a little more attention. Pioneer farmers have 
been using up virgin soil with wanton extravagance 
until they are beginning to see the end of it, and 
places like Canada and the Argentine, where there is 
still plenty left, are going to feel the benefit. The Argen- 
tine railway traffics are most encouraging, and South 
American railway stocks have been another booming 
market this week. And then the reduction in the 
German Bank rate made the Bourses buoyant, and the 
continent even bought a few South African shares. 


The Kaffir is still master of the situation in South 
Africa. The magnates will not have white labour 
because they are afraid of it politically, and they cannot 
have Chinese because public opinion forbids it, so they 
have got to make things comfortable for the Kaffir. The 
annual report of the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines, 
which appeared on Monday, states that the food given 
to the natives has been considerably improved in 
quality, and that ‘‘a number of mines have received 
permission to brew Kaffir beer with a view to issuing a 
free ration in order to prevent scurvy.” That “in order 
to prevent scurvy ’”’ is an almost sublime touch, and 
looks as if it had been put in with an eye to the 
Temperance vote. But, dear, dear, what a series of 
disillusionments South Africa has given us. There 
was to be no war, because Kruger would climb down; 
if there were it did not matter, because the military 
strength of the Republics was the greatest bubble un- 
pricked on the face of the earth. The change of Govern- 
ment involved by the British victory would mean a 
cheap and honest administration. The cost of living and 
of everything else in Johannesburg would be reduced, 
and ‘‘ low-grade propositions”” would become payable. 





And, most certain of all, the Kaffir, being properly treated, 
and no longer sjamboked, would work cheerfully for 
lower wages, especially as the upright administration 
of the Liquor Laws would prevent him squandering 
his earnings by making a beast of himself on drink. 
And now the magnates are themselves brewing beer 
for him, and—Donner und Blitze—giving it to him for 
nothing ‘‘in order to prevent scurvy.” Let us at any 
rate thank goodness that some poor beggar—besides 
the cold storage patriots and the vendors of remounts 
—has made something out of the war; and this glass 
of gratuitous anti-scorbutic beer must b2 a great com- 
fort to the Kaffir. 





As for the sjambok, we have been furnished lately 
with a beautiful new argument in favour of the cor- 
poral punishment of the Kaffir. For if it is essential 
to the discipline of the British army—as contended by 
many recent letters to the Press—that officers should 
occasionally be walloped by their brother subalterns, 
why should not the magnates be allowed to wallop the 
natives if they refuse to work for lower wages? No 
wonder the Kaffir Circus has been more cheerful lately. 


It is really quite pathetic to see how persistently 
poor Mr. Chamberlain holds out the Imperial hat 
for colonial coppers and does not get them. His 
speech to the Colonial Conference last June showed 
that he had at last discovered that the colonies were a 
liability rather than an asset to Great Britain. ‘* If,” 
he said, ‘‘ the United Kingdom stood alone, as a mere 
speck in the northern sea, it is certain that its expendi- 
ture for these purposes of defence might be immensely 
curtailed ’—a fact which just knocks the bottom out of 
Imperialism, at any rate from a material point of view. 
He seems to see this in a dim sort of way, for he 
is always telling the colonials that they ought 
to pay more; this week he has been rubbing 
it into the Cape Colonists that their naval 
contribution would not keep the Good Hope 
in commission for six months. He is evidently finding 
out a few facts gradually, and the contemplation of 
them makes him uncomfortable. Only a consciousness 
of huge blunders could make a man say “All my life- 
time I have found that many things have a curious 
habit of coming out very much as I expected.” This 
is really almost sublime, after all the miscalculations 
of the war and with all the difficulties that result from 
it just beginning to show themselves. Perhaps Mr. 
Chamberlain will oblige the universe by telling it how 
he expects the economic difficulties of Imperialism to 
**come out.” It will not be by increased contributions 
from the colonies. 


For the colonies, poor things, find it hard enough 
after these years of drought and extravagance to keep 
going themselves, without supporting the British Navy. 
Concerning colonial credit, rather an amusing thing 
happened this week. A certain Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
who is, I believe, a distinguished naval expert, and has 
written works on ironclads, has been attacking Aus- 
tralasian finance in the Daz/y Mail. I must confess 
that I have not seen his tirades, but they 
caused some sensation in the City and some 
fall in Colonial stocks, because many people 
assigned them to another Wilson. The British 
Australasian is very sore on the subject—‘‘ Some years 
ago,” it says, ‘‘ Mr. A. J. Wilson, of /nvestor’s Review 
fame, opened a sledge-hammer campaign against 
Australasian solvency. . There was some novelty 
in this kind of thing when Mr. A. J. Wilson painted 
his jaundiced pictures, but there is a certain staleness 
in Mr. H. W. Wilson’s jeremiads, which are fine lady 
efforts as compared with the bludgeon strokes of his 
Cobbettian predecessor,” and so on. What’s in a 
name quotha? A good deal, in some. 

JANus. 


